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The Newsletter is published monthly by the 
Department of State to acquaint its officers and 
employees, at home and abroad, with develop- 
ments of interest which may affect operations 
Mae eee 


The deadline for submitting material for pub- 
lication is the 20th of each month. 


Contributions from the field may be sub- 
mitted by an Operations Memorandum with the 
subject title: Newsletter. 


In the Department, contributions should be 
in writing and addressed to the Newsletter, 
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THE COVER—The nation 
mourned the tragic deaths of 
Ambassador Noel and DCM 
Moore, who were struck down 
by Palestinian terrorists in 
Khartoum on March 2. Their 
flag-draped caskets lay in state 
in the National Presbyterian 
Church, opposite page, prior to 
the funeral services. The diplo- 
mats were buried with full mili- 
tary honors at Arlington Na- 
tional Cemetery. See story and 
related articles beginning on 
page 2. 





A military honor guard stands at attention as the bodies of the slain diplomats lie in state at National Presbyterian Church. 


VICTIMS OF TERRORISTS 


Nixon, Rogers Lead Nation in Mourning for Noel, Moore 


Ambassador Cleo A. Noel, Jr., 
U.S. envoy to the Sudan, and Deputy 
Chief of Mission George Curtis Moore 
were murdered by Black September 
Palestinian guerrillas at the Saudi 
Arabian Embassy in Khartoum on 
March 2. 

The terrorists had seized the Saudi 
Arabian Embassy at about 7 P.M., 
March 1, at a farewell reception for 
Mr. Moore hosted by the Saudi Ara- 
bian Ambassador, Sheikh Abdullah 
Malhouk. 

The terrorists, who held the Saudi 
Arabian Embassy for three days be- 
fore their surrender at dawn on 
March 4, also killed Guy Eid, Bel- 
gium’s Chargé d’Affaires in Khar- 
toum. 

Two other diplomats, the Saudi 
Arabian Ambassador and Jordan’s 
Chargé d’Affaires, Adli el-Nasir, who 
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had been held hostage under gun- 
point, were released unharmed when 
the guerrillas surrendered. 

Ambassador Noel, Deputy Chief of 
Mission Moore, and Belgian Chargé 
d’Affaires Eid were taken to the base- 
ment of the Saudi Arabian Embassy, 
where they were repeatedly shot. 

The bodies were found on the 
basement floor. 

President Nixon, in a statement is- 
sued at the White House minutes 
after the news of the diplomats’ tragic 
death, said: 

“It was with the deepest sense of 
grief that I have learned of the acts of 
terrorism which took the lives of Am- 
bassador Cleo A. Noel and Deputy 
Chief of Mission George Curtis 
Moore. The United States is empha- 
sizing its strong feeling that the per- 


petrators of this crime must be 
brought to justice. 

“This tragic event underscores 
once again the need for all nations to 
take a firm stand against the menace 
of international terrorism. I know the 
American people join me in expres- 
ing our deepest sympathy to the fami- 
lies of these diplomats who have 
given the last full measure of devo- 
tion in service to their country.” 

The President ordered the Ameri- 
can flag flown at half-mast through- 
out the United States and at all US. 
diplomatic and consular posts abroad 
on the day of the funeral. 

Secretary Rogers also expressed 
shock at the tragedy in Khartoum. 

“No words can express our shock 
and grief at the senseless and barba- 
rous murder of Ambassador Noel 
and Mr. Moore,” he said in a state- 
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ent issued at Paris, where he had 
tended the International Conference 
on Viet-Nam. “They were men of 
great courage and dedication who 
served their nation with distinction in 

diplomatic service. 

_ “Mrs. Rogers and I join all of their 
lleagues in the Department of 
"State, and particularly those who 
serve with such distinction in the dip- 
Jomatic service, in extending our 
deepest sympathies to the wives and 
families of these brave men.” 

Scores of leaders around the world 
} sent messages of condolences to the 

President, the Secretary, and to the 
families of the murdered diplomats. 

The Secretary and Mrs. Rogers, 
Deputy Secretary and Mrs. Rush, 
other officials, and hundreds of De- 
partment employees met the Presi- 
dential plane carrying the flag-draped 
caskets at Andrews Air Force Base 
on March 5. 

Deputy Under Secretary William 
B. Macomber, who had been sent to 
the Sudan by President Nixon, 
accompanied the bodies to Washing- 
ton. 

Also on the return flight to the Un- 
sited States were the wives of the slain 
-diplomats, Mrs. Lucille Noel and 

Mrs. Sarah Moore, and three of their 
children—John Noel and Lucy and 
Catherine Moore. R. T. Curran, Dep- 
uty Director of Personnel for Man- 
agement, PER/MGT, served as the 
Escort Officer. 


A Presidential plane had taken the 
three children to Khartoum to accom- 
pany their fathers’ bodies back to the 
Nation’s Capital. 

Two Sudanese diplomats, Abd al- 
Rahman Abdulla, Minister of Public 
Service and Administrative Reform, 
the Personal Representative of Su- 
danese President Gaafar Mohamed el 
Nimeri, and Ambassador Abdel Aziz 
al Nasri Hamza, Sudanese envoy to 
the United States, also accompanied 
the bodies. 

The Sudanese Minister later called 
on President Nixon at the White 
House to express official condolences 
over the murder of the U.S. diplo- 
mats. 

Ambassador Noel and Mr. Moore, 
both veterans of World War II, re- 
ceived full military honors—including 
a 19-gun salute at Andrews Air 
Force Base. 

As the flag-draped caskets were 
lowered from the plane, an honor 
guard from the Ist Infantry Regiment 
stood briskly at attention. The Air 
Force Band played “The Star Span- 
gled Banner.” 

The bodies were later taken to the 
National Presbyterian Church in 
Washington, where they lay in state 
from 3 p.m. to 9 p.m. on Tuesday, 
March 6, and from 9 am to 11 am 
on Wednesday, the day of the funeral 
service. 


Hundreds of friends and colleagues 


from the foreign affairs agencies, and 
the general public, marched slowly by 
to pay their respects. A military honor 
guard was posted by the caskets. 
Officiating at the joint funeral serv- 
ices were Reverend Edward L. R. 
Elson, Pastor Emeritus of the Na- 
tional Presbyterian Church and 
Chaplain of the United States Senate, 
and Reverend Louis H. Evans, Jr., 


Pastor of the National Presbyterian 
Church. 


The simple, dignified service in- 
cluded music by Ernest E. Lignon, 
Organist of the National Presbyterian 
Church; Specialist 6 Gordon B. Cole, 
Flutist, United States Army Band; 
and the United States Navy Sea 
Chanters, conducted by Lt. (jg) Paul 
D. Clemens. 


Dr. Elson gave thanks for the 
“sacred recollections” of Ambassador 
Noel and Mr. Moore, and “their last 
full measure of devotion in the sacri- 
fice for others.” They leave the world 
better for having been in it, Dr. Elson 
added. 


Representing President Nixon and 
heading the mourners at the brief 
service were the Secretary and Mrs. 
Rogers. There were scores of USS. 
and foreign Ambassadors and other 
members of the Washington Diplo- 
matic Corps and hundreds from the 
Department at the church which was 
filled to capacity. 


After the services, the caskets were 


The flag-draped caskets are carried from the Presidential plane as the Noel and Moore families and their friends sadly look on. 











carried from the church by a cordon 
of pallbearers representing each 
branch of the military. 

The caskets were then taken to Ar- 
lington National Cemetery for full 
military honors and interment. 

Burial was in adjacent graves near 
the gravesite of President John F. 
Kennedy, also the victim of an assas- 
sin’s bullets. 

Under gray skies and a chilly driz- 
zie, several hundred mourners at- 
tended the graveside services led by 
Dr. Elson. 

The U.S. Navy Band played “Ruf- 
fles and Flourishes,” “The Star 
Spangled Banner,” “America the 
Beautiful,” and the Navy Hymn, 
“Eternal Father Strong to Save.” 

The slain diplomats received a 19- 
gun salute. Three volleys of rifle fire 
sounded across the hills. 

Secretary Rogers accepted the two 
folded flags from the coffins and pre- 
sented them to Mrs. Noel and Mrs. 
Moore. Then the Secretary escorted 
Mrs. Noel and Mrs. Moore down the 
hillside. . . . 

Following the Arlington services 
Mrs. Noel and Mrs. Moore received 
friends at Blair House, the President’s 
guest house. In response to numerous 
requests from their friends in the De- 
partment, Mrs. Noel and Mrs Moore 
said that contributions—in lieu of 
flowers—may be made to the World 
Health Organization or to the Ameri- 
can Cancer Society. 

The eight Black September terror- 
ists seized the Saudi Arabian Em- 
bassy as the farewell reception for 
Mr. Moore, the outgoing U.S. Chargé 
d’Affaires, was ending. 

The Saudi Arabian Ambassador, 
the host, and Mr. Moore had just fin- 
ished brief speeches to the assembled 
diplomats. 

Ambassador Noel, who had at- 
tended the reception in Mr. Moore’s 
honor, had already left the party and 
was standing outside the gate when 
the terrorists arrived. 

The guerrillas carried four machine 
guns, three revolvers, a number of 
hand grenades, ammunition, and a 
quantity of .explosives. They stormed 
into the Embassy and began shooting. 

Ambassador Noel suffered a flesh 
wound in his left ankle from a ricoch- 
eting bullet. He was dragged inside. 

Mr. Moore, who was inside, was 
either kicked or hit with a pistol. He 
suffered a bruised right cheek. 

The Belgian Chargé d’Affaires was 
shot in a leg. 

Some diplomats who had attended 
the reception managed to escape. 
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Secretary Rogers escorts the wives of the slain diplomats after the graveside sery- 
ices, with full military honors, at Arlington National Cemetery. 


They included the French Ambassa- 
dor, Henri Costibes, who jumped 
over. a six-foot wall, and the Soviet 
Ambassador, Feliks I. Sevastyanov, 
who hid in the garden and fled after 
the guerrillas were inside. 

The Ambassadors of Hungary and 
Yugoslavia hid in the Embassy, but 
they were found by the guerrillas. 
They identified themselves and were 
released, unharmed. 

After being held for two hours the 
Japanese Chargé d’Affaires, Shigero 
Nomoto, also was released, un- 
harmed. 

After several hours in the captured 
Embassy the guerrillas were holding 
ten hostages. 

These included the American Am- 
bassador and the Deputy Chief of 
Mission; the Saudi Arabian Ambassa- 
dor, his wife and four children; the 
Belgian Chargé d’Affaires, and the 
Jordanian Chargé d’ Affaires. 

The Saudi Arabian Ambassador’s 
wife was allowed to leave with the 
four children. But after taking them 
to safety she returned to remain with 
her husband. 

With the five diplomatic hostages 
under gunpoint, the terrorists then 
telephoned their demands: 

—the release of hundreds of pris- 
oners, including Abu Daoud, a leader 
of the Al Fatah guerrillas and others 
held in Jordan. 

—the release of Sirhan Sirhan, 


serving a life sentence in California 
for the slaying of Senator Robert F. 
Kennedy. 

—the release of Arab activists de- 
tained in Israeli jails. 

—the release of the West German 
guerrilla group known as the Baad- 
er-Meinhof gang. 

By the time of their “final dead- 
line” the guerrillas reportedly had cut 
their demands to the release of Abu 
Daoud, and 16 of his cohorts held in 
Jordanian jails. 

None of the demands were met. 

President Nixon said the United 
States as a government “can’t give 
into blackmail demands—we won't. 
We will not pay blackmail.” 

The President noted that Deputy 
Under Secretary Macomber had 
flown to Khartoum to advise the Su- 
danese on measures for releasing the 
hostages. 

Mr. Macomber was accompanied 
by G. Marvin Gentile, Deputy Assist- 
ant Secretary for Security, and four 
other officers from the Department. 

Deputy Under Secretary Macom- 
ber landed in Cairo because there 
was a hope that the guerrillas would 
fly to Cairo with their hostages. 

When this did not occur Mr. Ma- 
comber attempted to fly to Khartoum. 
A violent sandstorm diverted his 
flight to Asmara, but the plane man- 
we to get into Khartoum the next 

ay. 
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*When the terrorists finally surren- 
ered, they emerged in a single file. 
' At the surrender, Sudanese troops 
entered the Embassy and carried out 
4 bodies, one by one, on a 
stretcher. 
» In a radio and television address 
on March 6, the Sudanese President 

id the eight Palestinian terrorists 

d committed “a criminal, rash 
iction devoid of revolutionary spirit 

d bravery.” He termed the murders 

n intolerable crime.” 

“There is no heroism in seizing a 

unarmed people to hold them 
pstage at gunpoint for demands that 
ryone knows are impossible to 
meet and then slaughtering them like 
eep to keep their bodies rotting for 
hours,” he added. “This is contrary 
> Moslem religion.” 

| In his speech the Sudanese Presi- 
fent said that the headquarters of all 
alestinian organizations in Sudan 
would be closed, and he vowed that 
the terrorists would be tried for mur- 

der under Sudanese law. 

Earlier, Secretary Rogers 
called for the death penalty. 

“I don’t know any other way to 
deal with this,” he told newsmen after 
a meeting with the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee on March 5. “I 
think the death penalty is quite ap- 
propriate.” 

The Secretary emphasized that it 
was for the Sudanese Government to 
determine the exact penalty for the 
Palestinian terrorists. He made it 
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clear, however, that the U.S. Govern- 
ment favored death not only for the 
murder of the diplomats but also as a 
deterrent to international terrorism. 

“Although I’ve always had some 
reservations about the death penalty 
or capital punishment when it is ap- 
plied across the board, I have no hes- 
itation in supporting the death pen- 
alty for this kind of activity. I don’t 
know what else can be done.” 

After their release, unharmed, the 
Saudi Arabian Ambassador and Mr. 
Nasir, the Jordanian Chargé 
d Affaires, said they had been told by 
the guerrillas that they would not be 
injured. But both said they were al- 
most certain that the two Americans 
and the Belgian would be killed. 

The Saudi Arabian Ambassador 
said that all five diplomats were held 
in a second-floor room until Friday 
night. 

“We all knew that the two Ameri- 
cans and the Belgian were going to be 
shot and they themselves were well 
aware of it,” Mr. Malhouk said. 

“The guerrillas gave them papers 
and pen and untied them and told 
them to write their last letter to their 
wives and families. 

“It was a terrifying moment. All 
were extremely brave. They faced the 
situation with extreme courage.” 

As Ambassador Noel was being 
taken downstairs, he calmly thanked 
the Saudi Arabian Ambassador for 


the reception which the latter had 
given in Mr. Moore’s honor. 

Mr. Malhouk added that 15 mi- 
nutes after the three diplomats had 
written their last letters, “the guerril- 
las marched them out of the room 
and we knew the end had come.” 

A small staff at the U.S. Embassy 
in Khartoum worked feverishly 
throughout the long days and nights 
—informing the Department of the 
fast-breaking developments and keep- 
ing in close touch with Sudanese 
officials. 

In the Department, special Task 
Forces kept President Nixon, Secre- 
tary Rogers and other key officials 
fully informed. 


Ambassador Armin Meyer was 
Chairman of the Task Force on 
Sudan. He is Chairman of the Work- 
ing Group of the Cabinet Committee 
to Combat Terrorism. He was as- 
sisted by David D. Newsom. Assist- 
ant Secretary for African Affairs. 

Ambassador William O. Hall, 
Director General of the Foreign Serv- 
ice, headed the Funeral Task Force, 
which coordinated plans for the joint 
funeral services. 


The Task Forces worked out of 
the busy Operations Center in the 
Executive Secretariat. They toiled 
around the clock—from the first 
news of the seige of the Saudi Ara- 
bian Embassy in Khartoum to the 
final taps for the slain diplomats at 
Arlington National Cemetery. 


Ambassador Noel’s body is carried from the plane to a waiting hearse as a 19-gun salute is fired at Andrews Air Force Base. 
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President Nixon addresses employees at a ceremony on March 6 honoring those who gave their lives in service to the Nation. 


President Nixon Pays Homage to Ambassador Noel and DCM Moore 


President Nixon paid tribute to 
Ambassador Cleo A. Noel, Jr., and 
Deputy Chief of Mission George Cur- 
tis Moore, who were slain by Pales- 
tinian terrorists in Khartoum—and to 
other members of the Foreign Service 
who had given their lives in service to 
their country—at a ceremony in the 
Diplomatic Lobby on March 6. 

Nearly 2,000 employees crowded 
into the lobby, the balcony, and the 
adjacent courtyard to attend the cere- 
mony. 

The President praised Ambasscdor 
Noel and Mr. Moore at the unveiling 
of a second memorial plaque, at the 
east end of the lobby, which lists the 
names of Foreign Service Officers 
and other Americans who have lost 
their lives “under heroic or other in- 
spirational circumstances while serv- 
ing the Government abroad in foreign 
affairs.” 

The new plaque, and the original 
plaque, were erected by the American 
Foreign Service Association. 

The original plaque, dedicated in 
1933, was moved from the old State 
Department Building (now the Exec- 
utive Office Building) to the 21st 
Street Entrance and later moved to 
the C Street Entrance. The original 
plaque is at the west end of the Dip- 
lomatic Lobby. 

Before the ceremony the President 
was the guest of Secretary Rogers at 
a luncheon in the Thomas Jefferson 


State Reception Room. Attending the 
luncheon were Dr. Henry A. Kissin- 
ger, Assistant to the President for 
National Security Affairs, and top 
Department officials. 

President Nixon was introduced at 
the plaque viewing ceremony by 
Thomas D. Boyatt, Acting Chairman 
of the Board of Directors of the 
American Foreign Service Associa- 
tion. The President’s remarks follow: 


Secretary Rogers, Mr. Boyatt, and 
ladies and gentlemen of the Foreign 
Service and all of those who are here 
from the State Department: 

I am very pleased to have the op- 
portunity to come here to express ap- 
preciation to all of you who have 
worked in the cause of peace in this 
Department, some for many years 
and some, of course, more recently. 

I, of course, regret that my pres- 
ence here is on an occasion which is 
mingled also with sadness. You will 
note the plaque that we have just wit- 
nessed here a moment ago, and you 
will note the last two names on the 
plaque. 

We have all read what has hap- 
pened and heard about it over these 
past few days. I think you should 
know that tomorrow, in respect to 
these men who have died in the serv- 
ice of their country and in service of 
the cause of peace, for the whole 
world, that the flags, not only in Em- 


bassies abroad and in the State De- 
partment, but all over America, have 
been ordered to be at half-mast. I 
have taken this extraordinary action 
of lowering flags even though the in- 
dividuals involved were not Members 
of the Congress or members of the 
Cabinet, when normally such action 
is only taken, because I think it is 
well for the nation to be reminded of 
how much we owe to the men and 
women who serve America in the 
cause of peace as members of our 
Foreign Service, in the civil activities 
that we have in far-flung areas 
around the world. 

I think of these two men, Ambas- 
sador Noel, Mr. Moore, of tbe coun- 
try to which they are accredited, the 
Sudan; I think of the Minister from 
the Sudan whom I saw this morning. 
I know that they were there in the 
cause of peace, and I know that the 
incident which led to their death was 
one that was not of this country’s 
making and not of their’s and yet, 
they were willing to take this risk, 
and for their bravery and for their 
courage, our country can be very 
thankful. 

Secretary Rogers had told me 4 
few months ago that a survey made 
of the Foreign Service, in which he 
had asked what would be the attitude 
— if a member of the Foreign Serv- 
ice, in the event he were captured 
and held hostage—what would be the 
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attitude as to what our government 
‘should do. It was unanimous that the 
United States Government should not 
submit to demands for blackmail or 
ransom. 

That is a reaction of courageous 
men and women. That was the atti- 
tude of these two men. They were 
willing to risk their own lives in order 
‘that others might live. They were 
willing also to have their government 
take a position of no compromise 
‘with terrorism because they knew 
“that once that compromise was en- 
| tered into that it could lead to conse- 
» quences that would be far worse in 

e years ahead. 

I was noting a well intentioned 

comment by one individual who 
faised a question as to whether the 
United States, in this instance, might 
have been better advised to bring 
| pressure on another government to 
release 60 who were held in prison in 
| order to save the lives of the two. 
' I disagree with that. All of us 
would have liked to have saved the 
lives of these two very brave men, 
but they knew and we knew that in 
the event we had paid international 
blackmail in this way, it would have 
saved their lives, but it would have 
endangered the lives of hundreds of 
others all over the world, because 
once the individual, the terrorist, or 
the others has a demand that is 
made, that is satisfied, he then is en- 
couraged to try again, and that is why 
the position of your government has 
to be one in the interest of preserving 
life, of not submitting to international 
blackmail or extortion any place in 
the world. 

That is our policy and that is the 
policy we are going to continue to 
have. 

Ladies and gentlemen, today we 
honor two brave men and all of the 
others here on this plaque and the 
one on the other side, who have given 
their lives for their country while 
serving in the Foreign Service, and 
today, too, we not only express the 
policy of the United States of Amer- 
ica, but we use this opportunity re- 
spectfully to suggest that other gov- 
ernments throughout the world. 
rather than standing aside, should 
join with us in taking this firm line 
against extortion and against interna- 
tional blackmail by terrorist groups. 

I am quite aware of the fact that 
there are some governments who take 
the line that since they are not the 
targets of the terrorists, they can 
stand aside and not join in any inter- 
national effort to be firm against ter- 
rorism, whether it is in the United 
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Nations or bilaterally or multilaterally 
with other nations. 

I would only suggest this: The na- 
tion that compromises with the ter- 
rorists today could well be destroyed 
by the terrorists tomorrow. And as 
far as we are concerned, we therefore 
feel we are on very sound ground in 
calling upon the whole world commu- 
nity to join together in a firm stand 
against international outlaws who 
today endanger the nationals of one 
country, maybe the United States, 
and tomorrow will endanger the lives 
of others. 

Finally, on this particular day, may 
I close as I began, by expressing the 
deep appreciation of the President of 
the United States and all that the 
President represents in his office for 
your service to the country. 

I must say that just having had 


lunch in the State Department for the 
first time, at least in this building, for 
the first time since I have been Presi- 
dent, I was thinking of how many 
times I freeloaded around the world 
at various Embassies abroad. 
(Laughter) 

Secretary Rogers, I have probably 
visited more countries in the world 
than any public figure in America 
today, and I know what a burden it is 
to have a Congressman, a Senator, a 
prominent private citizen, a Vice 
President, a VIP, or a President to 
come and visit you. ¢ 

I can only say I have always been 
proud of those who represent Amer- 
ica abroad in the Foreign Service, 
proud of your service to the nation. 
We stand behind you all the way. 

Thank you. 
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UNVEILING—President Nixon and Secretary Rogers view AFSA’s new memorial 
plaque honoring Ambassador Noel, Mr. Moore and others who have lost their lives. 
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TO THE SAME HOUSE 
Noel Had Looked Forward to Return to Sudan 


Cleo A. Noel, Jr., had looked for- 
ward very much to going back to the 
Sudan where he had served two tours. 
He was going to live in the same 
house in Khartoum where he had 
lived before. 

And so, two months ago, he re- 
turned there as Ambassador—only to 
be killed by Palestinian guerrillas on 
March 2. 

His death ended the career ‘of the 
Department’s most knowledgeable au- 
thority on the Sudan. 

Colleagues recalled that Ambassa- 
dor Noel was a gentle man, who had 
an air of quiet dignity about him at 
all times. 

He joined the Foreign Service in 
1949 after serving as a Lieutenant 
Commander in the U.S. Navy during 
World War II. 

Mr. Noel later served as Officer in 
Charge of Sudanese Affairs; Super- 
visory Placement Officer in the Office 
of Personnel; Political Counselor at 
The Hague; Deputy Chief of Mission 
at Khartoum; and Officer in Charge 
for the American Interests Section, 
Netherlands Embassy, Khartoum. 

After attending the Senior Seminar 
on Foreign Policy at the Foreign Serv- 
ice Institute, from 1969 to 1970, he 
was named Chief of Career Counsel- 
ing and Assignments for Foreign Serv- 
ice Officers of Class 2 rank. 


In January 1971 Mr. Noel was des- 
ignated Assistant Deputy Director for 
PER/CA. In October of that year he 
became Deputy Director of Personnel 
for Career Counseling and Assign- 
ments. 

Last December President Nixon 
gave him a recess appointment as 
Ambassador to the Democratic Re- 
public of the Sudan—the first U.S. 
Ambassador to the Sudan since dip- 
lomatic relations had been broken be- 
tween the two countries in 1967. 

He was confirmed by the Senate 
the following month. 


Mr. Noel was born in Oklahoma 
City on August 16, 1918. After at- 
tending Missouri Junior College from 
1935 to 1937, he enrolled at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri. He obtained a 
B.A. in History and later obtained an 
M.A. For a year he served as an In- 
structor in History at the University. 

After the war he studied Arabic 
and History at Harvard University, 
where he obtained a second M.A. de- 
gree in 1948. 


Nr. Noel also took Arabic language 


and area training in Beirut from 1956 
to 1957. 

Ambassador Noel was married to 
the former Lucille McHenry, whom 





he met in London. Mrs. Noel, who 
had served in the Foreign Service, was 
with the Waves during World War II. 

The Noels have two children— 
John Francis, 20, who is studying at 
American University in Washington, 
and Janet, 18, a student at Oberlin 
College. 


The Fatal Reception Was in Moore's Honor 


There was irony of a most tragic 
nature in the circumstances of George 
Curtis Moore’s death. The reception 
invaded by the terrorists who were to 
kill him was given in his honor as he 
was preparing to leave Khartoum. 

For three years, Mr. Moore—as 
Chargé d‘Affaires at the U.S. Em- 
bassy—had been working out the de- 
tails of the restoration of diplomatic 
relations between the United States 
and the Sudan. 

With the resumption of diplomatic 
relations last July 25, he was ready 
for another assignment. When the 
terrorists struck, Ambassador Cleo A. 
Noel, Jr., had already assumed his 
new duties at Khartoum. 

But Mr. Moore was slain, along 
with Ambassador Noel and Belgium’s 
Chargé d’Affaires, Guy Eid, at the 
farewell party hosted by the Saudi 
Arabian Ambassador. 

A dedicated Arabist who had spent 
most of his Foreign Service career in 
the Arab world, Mr. Moore had held 
assignments throughout North Africa 
and the Middle East. He read and 
spoke Arabic fluently. 

Mr. Moore joined the Foreign 
Service in 1950 as Resident Officer in 
Frankfort. He was appointed a For- 
eign Service Officer in March 1951. 

From 1952 to 1953 he was Direc- 
tor of the American Center in Mun- 
ich. 

But from then on most of his assign- 
ments were in the area he loved. 
Consular Officer and Economic Offi- 
cer in Cairo; Political Officer in As- 
mara; Economic and Commercial 
Officer in Benghazi; and Political Offi- 
cer at Tripoli and Baida. 

In 1963 Mr. Moore was assigned 
to the Department as Arab Peninsula 
Affairs Desk Officer. He became Act- 
ing Country Director for the Arab 
Peninsula and then was detailed to 
the State-Defense Study Group. 


Later he was given another oppor- 
tunity to use his expertise in Near 
Eastern affairs—as Personnel Officer 
for Placement in the Bureau of Near 
Eastern and South Asian Affairs. 

After attending the National War 
College for a year—from 1968 to 
1969, Mr. Moore was assigned as 





Deputy Chief of Mission at Khar- 
toum. He served as Counselor and 
Chargé d’Affaires, and also served in 
the U.S. interests section when diplo- 
matic relations were broken between 
the Sudan and the United States. 

Mr. Moore was born in Ohio on 
September 7, 1925. He graduated 
from the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia with a B.A. degree in Interna- 
tional Relations in 1949 and received 
a Master’s degree two years later. He 
served with the U.S. Army overseas 
during World War II. 

He married the former Sarah Stew- 
art and they have two daughters— 
Lucy Ann, 22, and Catherine Jane, 
20. 


Department Proposes 
POW Pay Increase 


The Department has proposed 
legislation to increase detention pay- 
ments to civilian employees to $5 
per day for each day of internment 
in the Viet-Nam conflict. This would 
match the present benefit for military 
POWs. 

Detention payments are in addi- 
tion to full pay and allowances 
authorized for all prisoners—civilian 
and military. The proposed legisla- 
tion was being forwarded to the Con- 
gress as the NEWSLETTER went to 
press. 

Last year the Department recom- 
mended to the Congress similar leg- 
islation together with an amendment 
to authorize payment to Federal em- 
ployees for leave forfeited while in 
a missing status or held as a hostage 
anywhere in the world. Neither pro- 
posal was enacted although the leave 
amendment was proposed in the 
House. 


The School of Professional Studies 
of the Foreign Service Institute con- 
ducted a one-week course on Intelli- 
gence and Foreign Policy from March 
12 through March 16. The course 
was designed to give Foreign Service 
Officers and others a brief, intensive 
exposure to the field of Intelligence 
and to the structure of the Intelli- 
gence Community. 
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Prayers by 
The Reverend Edward L. R. Elson, S.T.D., Chaplain, U.S. Senate 
at the Funeral Service for 
CLEO ALLEN NOEL, Jr. 
and 


GEORGE CURTIS MOORE 
in 





The National Presbyterian Church, Washington 
March 7, 1973 





Almighty God, Father of mercies and Giver of all comfort, deal graciously, we pray Thee, with all 
those who mourn this day—mothers, wives, children, that casting every care on Thee, they may know 
the consolation of Thy love, the healing of Thy grace, and the companionship of Thy presence; through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. 

O God who hath made of one blood all people to dwell upon the earth, may the sins of our common 
humanity be covered by the magnitude of Thy forgiveness and the abundance of Thy grace; through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 

God of our fathers and our God, who hast given us this good land for our heritage, make us a people 
mindful of Thy favor, obedient to Thy law, and fit to be a servant nation. Correct in us all that is wrong; 
confirm in us all that is right. By Thy higher wisdom may we further every endeavor for justice and 
peace throughout the world. 

We pray that all nations may learn to live under Thy sovereignty and labor for that day when the 
kingdoms of this earth are fulfilled in that perfect kingdom, the law of which is love and over which Thou 
art the Ruler. 

Almighty and everlasting God, before whom stand the living and the dead, we praise and bless Thy 
holy name for the good examples of Thy servants in every age who, having finished their course on earth, 
now rest from their labors. Especially do we thank Thee for the sacred memories and hallowed recollec- 
tions gathered about the lives of Thy servants, Cleo and George Curtis. 

We thank Thee for their love of home and family and nation; for their enduring friendship and 
brotherly outreach to peoples of other races and nations; for their disciplined minds and steadfast de- 
votion to duty; for their fidelity in places of high trust and heavy responsibility; for their last full meas- 
ure of devotion in the sacrifice of themselves for others. 

O God, be merciful, that we may never hold cheaply what has cost so much. And let us not by 
carelessness or indifference be guilty of the supreme sacrilege—the waste of sacrifice. 

O God, bless especially the peoples to whom Cleo Allen and George Curtis went as emissaries of this 
Republic. In Thy providence bring to pass the justice, freedom, goodwill and peace for which they labored. 

O God, suffer us not to miss the glory of this hour by yielding to an overwhelming sense of 
bereavement. Make us strong. Give us eyes to see and hearts to feel the undaunted courage, the in- 
vincible faith, the unconquerable love of these, Thy servants. Help us to prize highly and guard 
carefully the gifts which such loyalty and devotion have passed on to us. May a new spirit arise in us 
that we may be true as they were true, that we may be loyal as they were loyal, and that we may serve 
our country and our God all the days of our lives and leave the world better for our having lived in it. 

And now, O Father, who doest all things well, with thankful hearts that Thou has given Cleo 

and Curt to us for a season, we give them back to Thy tender care until the shadows flee away and 
the brighter day dawns, when the visible and the invisible are as one in Thy higher kingdom. 


Through Jesus Christ, our Lord. Amen. 
The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be with us all. Amen. 
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PERSONAL TRIBUTE TO AMBASSA- 
DOR CLEO NOEL AND DEPUTY 
MINISTER CURT MOORE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Michigan (Mr. VANDER JacT) 
is recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. VANDER JAGT. Mr. Speaker, last 
Friday while a dust storm howled out- 
side, inside the Saudi Arabia Embassy 
on the outskirts of Khartoum, Black Sep- 
tember terrorists murdered two re- 
markable Americans who had served 
their country with great skill and devo- 
tion. Our new U.S. Ambassador to the 
Sudan, Cleo Noel, and his chief deputy, 
Curt Moore, and three other diplomats 
had been seized 24 hours before at a fare- 
well party for Moore, hosted by Saudi 


mat were given 25 minutes to write fare- 
well messages to their families and then 
murdered in cold blood. 

People. everywhere shared feelings of 
vues thy for the grief stricken families 


Cleo was my constant companion in 
Khartoum helping me discharge my var- 
ious duties as President Nixon’s personal 


his family, the past, and mostly about 
the future. We came to know each other 
in that special way that two men with 
affinity can when thrust together in such 
unique circumstances in a distant land. 

The Ambassador’s residence was small 
but its beauty overwhelming in a subtle, 
quiet way. The central feature of the 
home was a softly lighted, beautifully 
landscaped patio garden, highlighted by 
an illuminated goldfish pond and flowing 
fountain that separated the living and 
sleeping quarters. 

Sitting in the garden sipping a drink, 
I luxuriated in the almost fairy tale at- 
mosphere of that spot and learned from 
Cleo how the tastefully blended beauty 
had been achieved. Seven years ago he 
and his family had lived there when it 
was the DCM’s residence. Slowly plant 
by plant, shrub by shrub, flower by flow- 
er, light by light he had fashioned the 
over-all impression. His efforts were 
aided by the remarkable growing season 
and fertile soil in the Sudan. He was par- 
ticularly proud of a palm tree now taller 
than the house. “When I planted that 
tree, it did not even come up to my 
knees,” he explained with the satisfac- 
tion of a man who could now gaze upon 
a beautiful scene that began as only a 
dream in his mind’s eye years before. 

Cleo had been the DCM in Khartoum 
when the Sudanese broke diplomatic re- 
lations with the United States in 1967. 
With incredible skill he presided over the 
evacuation of 548 Americans on the last 
day alone. And then with an empty ache 
he and the few officers left behind packed 
up personal belongings in 128 American 
homes and sent them on to the States. 
Characteristic of his own calmness in 
time of danger and rigid sense of tidiness, 
he disapproved of the few families who 
had left without even bothering to wash 
the dinner dishes and he did not reprove 
a subordinate who had simp 


With a lonely forlorness in his heart, 
Cleo lowered the American flag and 
watched the Dutch flag raised in its place 


The Dutch had agreed to provide ref- 
uge for the U.S. interest section that re- 
mained on in the Sudan under the Dutch 
banner. Curt Moore was hand picked for 
the lonely, difficult assignment of head- 
ing up that interest section in a nation 
where Americans were no longer wel- 





come. Curt’s cheerfulness and 


ing the door ajar to a future resumption 
of diplomatic relations. Most of the Su- 
danese and foreign diplomats I met dur- 
ing my 3 days in Khartoum went out of 
their way to tell me of the great skill 
with which Curt had discharged his 
duties, the affection they all felt for him, 
and the decisive role Curt played in mak- 
ing possible a healing of the breach be- 
tween the United States and Sudan. 


pologetically 
me the deep emotion he felt at the cere- 
mony when, after a few speeches, the 
Dutch flag came down and the US. flag 
went back up over our U.S. residence in 
Khartoum. Curt said: 

It may sound corny but by 
Glory reached the top of 
were streaming down m 
lieved to discover tears 
American there—and 
Sudanese, too. 


With three trying years behind them, 
Curt and his wife weré looking forward 
to coming home again. The whole diplo- 
matic corps of Khartoum had turned out 


é 
Fe 
se 


special 

had served in the Sudan, first in 1958 as 
political officer and again in 1967 as 
deputy chief of mission. 

Now at the age of 54 it was quite a 
“feather in his cap” to be returning to 
the Sudan as U.S. Ambassador. It was 
in that spirit that I commented as the 
two of us dined on a delicious Nile perch: 

It must be a great feeling to return as US. 


“Oh, it is. It is,” he responded with 
feeling but not for the reasons that I was 
thinking. Cleo thought of his return not 
primarily in terms of the personal 
triumph it was but in terms of the tri- 
umph it was for the country he served 
with such devotion. 


I'll always remember the forlornness I felt 
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jn evacuating Americans from this country 
where we were not wanted; the sorrow I felt 
not only for us but for the Sudanese who 
needed us so desperately and for whom I 
felt so fond; and the sickness at the pit of 
my stomach as I watched the US. flag and 
all it stood for come down from the resi- 
dence. And then from America I watched in 

ih while nationalized businesses went 
broke and the Russians milked the bene- 
fits of the few successes there were. 

That’s why that colorful recognition cere- 
mony in the palace gardens on the bank of 
the Nile meant so much. Until then restora- 
tion of relations was not complete and no 
US. flag had flown anywhere in the Sudan 
since our 1967 departure. In the brilliant 
sunlight President Numairi received my 
credentials and the helmeted colorfully 
uniformed Sudanese Army band played the 
Sudanese National Anthem. And then the 
Sudanese band played the Star Spangled 
Banner and I stood taller than I ever stood in 
my life. 

the ceremony the driver had at- 
tached the U.S. flags, which I hadn’t even 
thought about, to my limousine’s flagless 
front fender flag poles and I’ve never seen 
a prettier sight than those stars and stripes 
flapping in the breeze as we drove from 
the presidential palace back to the residence. 
Sudanese along the street cheered the sight 
of our flag and the playing of our national 
anthem by the Sudanese band still filled my 
heart. Yes, it was an unforgettable thrill 
to return here as the new US. Ambassador. 


Typical of Cleo’s unassuming modesty 
was the way he brushed aside the out- 
pouring of affection and love by scores of 
Sudanese governmental and business 


nations’ affairs. The Sudanese welcomed 
him like a long-lost friend. Many of them 


Oh, they are just so happy to have America 
back in the Sudan that I am just the lucky 
beneficiary of all that joy. 


It was obvious that the Sudanese fond- 
ness for Cleo Noel was fully reciprocated. 
He saw their tremendous needs and was 
moved by them. He had great faith in the 


proper kind of developmental help. 
Even though his heart wanted to do 


Still he thought there was 
ant role for the United States to p 


give a little office space. 


Cleo simply felt there was a greater 
need for his services in the Sudan than 
in the Netherlands. And wherever Cleo 
Noel could serve his country best, that is 
where he preferred to serve. 


vision, and quiet dedication will never 
again develop the patio garden or the 
Sudan, both of which he loved so much. 
There will be no one to fret over the 
two family dogs or to sit in the quiet 
gentle beauty of that garden gazing in 
appreciation of the palm tree that stood 
taller than the house. 

The utter senselessness of his murder 
is a painful reminder that whoever pre- 
sumes to be above the law, whether it be 
an angry rioter, a morally indignant pro- 
tester, a righteous nationalist, or an in- 
flammed demonstrator, however just his 
motives or well-intentioned his cause, 
does grave damage to the fabric of all 
life and deserves swift and firm punish- 
ment. Sympathy for the cause of a law 
violator is never justification for con- 
doning his illegal act. 

Yesterday afternoon Cleo Noel and 
Curt Moore returned to a mourning na- 
tion at Andrews Air Force Base outside 
Washington. The flag-draped coffins and 
the grief of their families and colleagues 
reminded us all that the Nation’s Foreign 
Service officers are a corps of highly 
competent, professional people in a 
= difficult, demanding, dangerous 

Cleo Noel and Curt Moore did not have 
much time in their careers to think of 
the officer part of the “Foreign Service 
officer” title they wore so proudly. Yes- 
terday I could not help thinking of what 



















and assistance. 


Cleo told me late one night about his 
concern that more and more people were 
concentrating on the privileges and pre- 
rogatives and rights that went with being 
a@ Foreign Service officer. 

He said: 


Too much emphasis is being put on the 
officer part rather than the service part of 
that title. 


The real emphasis should be on what a 
privilege it is to serve. 


Oh, he said: 


I’ve done my share of griping about moving 
educational 


U.S. diplomatic corps must discover a simple 
fact: that the job is first and foremost a 
unique opportunity to serve your country 
with your whole life. 


Cleo Noel and Curt Moore served their 
country with their whole lives. 

I think that even the modest Cleo Noel 
would have been proud of the silent sad 


Base. 
I think Cleo and Curt would have been 
proud of the choking pride those assem- 
bled felt in the distinguished service their 


Sudanese palace garden 
on the bank of the Nile and Curt might 
have recalled his “corny pride” when, as 
he put it: 


I watched Old Glory go back up over the 
Sudan. 


I like to think both of them stand even 
taller now, that both somehow know their 
lives had not been in vain. 

For me I will always remember Cleo 
Noel and Curt Moore as two men who 
spelled service in the title Foreign 
SERVICE Officer with capital letters. 


We...have lost two of our closest friends... 


The following statement was made by Ambassador William O. Hall, 
Director General of the Foreign Service: 


We in the Department of State have lost two of our closest friends 
and colleagues in the brutal and callous assassination of Ambassador 
Cleo Noel and Deputy Chief of Mission Curt Moore. Both men were 
distinguished career Foreign Service Officers who served their country 
faithfully over many years. They were my personal friends and over 
the years I have been grateful to both of them for their wise counsel 


_ Their service to the United States and the American people was in the 
highest tradition of the Foreign Service. Their example of dedicated 
duty and disciplined and ordered life will serve those of us who remain 
as an inspiration upon which we can model our careers and personal 
lives. From our deep grief at their tragic deaths we shall draw new 
dedication as Foreign Service Officers. 








A RECIPROCAL ARRANGEMENT 


Department Making Preparations to Open Liaison Office in Peking 


The Department is engaged in se- 
lecting personnel and making other 
arrangements for the establishment of 
a liaison office in Peking. 

This is in line with reciprocal ar- 
rangements whereby the People’s Re- 
public of China will establish a liaison 
office in Washington. 

The agreement to establish the of- 
fices was made during the visit of Dr. 
Henry A. Kissinger, Assistant to the 
President for National Security Af- 
fairs, to Peking from February 15 to 
February 19 and was announced in a 
communique at the White House on 
February 22. 

On this subject the communique 
said: 

“The two sides agreed that the time 
was appropriate for accelerating the 
normalization of relations. To this 
end, they undertook to broaden their 
contacts in all fields. They agreed on a 
concrete program of expanding trade 


as well as scientific, cultural and other 
exchanges. 

“To facilitate this process and to 
improve communications, it was 
agreed that in the near future each 
side will establish a liaison office in 
the capital of the other. Details will be 
worked out through existing chan- 
nels.” 

Commenting on the new develop- 
ment at a White House press confer- 
ence following disclosure of the com- 
munique, Dr. Kissinger said, “This 
liaison office would handle trade as 
well as all other matters, except the 
strictly formal diplomatic aspects of 
the relationship, but it would cover 
the whole gamut of relationships. This 
liaison Office will be established in the 
nearest future. Both sides will make 
proposals within the next few weeks 
to the other about their techni- 
cal requirements, and henceforth it 
will be possible for the United States 


and the People’s Republic of China to 
deal with each other in the capital 
of the other.” 

In answer to a reporter’s question, 
Dr. Kissinger said, “The formal title 
of the head of the liaison office will 
be Chief of the Liaison Office. And 
we are not giving any formal diplo- 
matic rank on either side. As soon as 
the person is selected, which should 
be within a month, I think his stature 
will then determine it, but there will 
be no formal title other than the one 
I have given.” 

A reporter asked if there were any 
restrictions or understanding on the 
size of the respective delegations. 

“No,” said Dr. Kissinger, “but we 
expect it to be of moderate size at the 
beginning.” He said that the people 
in the liaison office will have diplo- 
matic privileges and will have oppor- 
tunity to communicate with their own 
governments in code. 


AN ADDRESS BY MARSHALL GREEN 


Progress Toward Normalization of United States-China Relations 


Following is the text of an address 
delivered by Marshall Green, Assis- 
tant Secretary for East Asian and 
Pacific Affairs, before the Sulgrave 
Club on February 20: 


Just a year ago President Nixon 
set forth on his historic trip to Peking. 
As a result of that decision and the 
talks the President held with the 
leaders of China, new vistas have 
opened up in world diplomacy 
that augur well for the cause of peace. 
On this first anniversary. I would like 
to review with you the major accom- 
plishments of the Peking Summit. the 
progress we have made since and our 
hopes for the future in our efforts to 
improve relations with the People’s 
Republic of China. 

At the conclusion of the President’s 
visit to Peking. the United States and 
the People’s Republic of China is- 
sued a joint communique in which 
the two sides expressed the belief that 
“the normalization of relations be- 
tween the two countries” was “not 
only in the interest of the Chinese and 
American peoples but also contributes 
to the relaxation of tension in Asia 
and the world.” In support of this 
goal, we agreed to a number of spe- 
cific means such as the development 


12 


of people-to-people exchanges, ex- 
pansion of bilateral trade and the im- 
provement of communication at the 
governmental level. 

The distinction in the communique 
between means and ends is clear. The 
President did not go to Peking to seek 
trade or exchanges or even com- 
munication for their own sake. Con- 
cern over the state of relations be- 
tween China and the United States 
did not center on the absence of trade 
or exchanges or even communication 
but on the state of our political rela- 
tionship. The concern was that our 
relationship was not “normal”; and it 
was to seek a normal relationship 
that the President went to Peking. 

What do we mean by normalizing 
relations? Difficult as it may be to 
achieve, it is a simple, common-sense 
concept relating to substance not 
form. It is normal to trade; it is 
normal that countries allow and en- 
courage travel and exchanges of in- 
formation and experience to broaden 
understanding between peoples. For 
any country to live in angry isolation 
is surely neither desirable nor normal. 
But most important of all, normal 
relations means that countries, despite 
their differences, are able to discuss 
their problems with a view toward 


resolving them or, if that is not 
possible, at least to make them man- 
ageable until such time as they be- 
come soluble. 

This is the relationship we have 
sought with the People’s Republic of 
China. 

But before we could even hope to 
develop such a relationship, certain 
obvious obstacles had to be ad- 
dressed. The four principal ones, re- 
garded by many only a few years ago 
as insurmountable, were: mutual mis- 
trust, ideology, the war in Indochina 
and Taiwan. 

Of these, mutual mistrust was the 
most difficult and the most important 
to remove, for without an atmosphere 
of trust, a normal relationship be- 
tween nations is impossible. Our 
statements and particularly our ac- 
tions in the months and years im- 
mediately preceding the summit— 
including the removal of existing bar- 
riers to trade, travel and communica- 
tion, the reduction of U.S. forces on 
the periphery of China in accordance 
with the Nixon Doctrine—all con- 
tributed to building trust. But it was 
the President’s visit to Peking last 
February which finally broke the log- 
jam of 20 years of hostility and estab- 
lished an atmosphere of trust. The 
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language of the communique issued at 
the end of the visit reflected that new 
atmosphere. 

Ideology was perhaps a less serious 
obstacle. The passage of time and 
the shift away from bloc politics in 
the world had moderated the Cold 
War. National interest had begun to 
outweigh rigid ideological or bloc 
considerations in the formulation of 
foreign policy on both sides. 

The summit both advanced and 
confirmed that trend. We both ac- 
knowledged our differences; indeed 
the communique frankly spelled out 
those differences in what must be one 
of the most forthright declarations in 
diplomatic annals. 

Nevertheless we were able to agree 
that these differences need not pre- 
vent our two countries from con- 
ducting a normal relationship, settling 
disputes between us without resort to 
the threat or use of force. How na- 
tions structure themselves internally 
is less important to United States for- 
eign policy than how they conduct 
themselves internationally. To the 
extent that other countries, including 
China, have come to share that view, 
the world has become safer from the 
danger of ideological confrontation 
and conflict. 

The removal of ideology as an ob- 
stacle to normal relations helped 
make possible the removal of the 
Viet-Nam issue as an obstacle. For 
with the decline in the importance of 
ideology in foreign affairs, the war in 
Indochina became less a crusade on 
both sides and more simply a war 
in which the national interests of 
several countries were engaged. 

History provides ample evidence 
that crusades rarely end in a nego- 
tiated settlement. Dogma is not nego- 
tiable, and the best crusaders can 
hope for is a precarious truce. Policy 
positions, however, are negotiable, 
and reasonable men can find reason- 
able solutions. 


We did not, of course, negotiate a 
settlement of the Viet-Nam conflict 
in Peking. But once the United 
State and China were able to agree, if 
only tacitly, that we could begin the 
process of improving relations with- 
out waiting for an end to the war. 
a settlement in Viet-Nam became 
more possible. We wanted peace, and 
there is ample evidence that China 
wanted peace. 

The Taiwan problem was not re- 
solved at the summit and will not 
be settled in bilateral talks between 
the United States and the People’s 
Republic of China. The Chinese 
themselves—on both sides of the 
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Strait—must accomplish this; our 
interest is that any settlement be a 
peaceful one. 


But the opportunity the summit 
offered to restate our position clearly 
and remove any possible Chinese mis- 
understanding of our intentions cer- 
tainly helped to defuse this emotional 
issue. 

By affirming that with the prospect 
of a peaceful settlement in mind, our 
ultimate objective was the withdrawal 
of our forces and installations on 
Taiwan and stating that in the mean- 
time we would progressively reduce 
our forces there as tension in the 
area diminished, we made clear that 
we were not engaged in any plot to 
determine the status of Taiwan. 


As a result neither the issue itself 
nor our intention to maintain our 
diplomatic ties and defense obliga- 
tions with the Republic of China con- 
stitute barriers to improvement in bi- 
lateral U.S.-PRC relations. 


Since the summit we have worked 
to build on the framework of the new 
relationship the President established, 
developing and expanding the three 
means agreed to in the Shanghai 
communique: trade, people-to-people 
contact and government-to-govern- 
ment communication. 


Dr. Kissinger, as the President’s 
Special Representative, has returned 
to Peking twice to continue discussion 
of issues of mutual concern. We have 
established a point of contact in Paris 
where our Ambassadors and the 
members of their staffs are able to 
meet on a practical, day-to-day basis 
in accordance with the Shanghai 
communique understanding. 

In New York our two Missions to 
the United Nations have established 
a mutually useful relationship on mat- 
ters rclating to the work of that orga- 
nization. The channels of communica- 
tion are open and are being used 
not only to lessen the risk of con- 
frontation through accident, miscal- 
culation or misunderstanding. but to 
move positively to identify areas of 
common interest where cooperation 
in the cause of peace will be possible. 
This is the substance of normaliza- 
tion. 

The development of trade, travel, 
and exchanges over the past ycar 
further reinforces the trend. The re- 
sults. while not spectacular. have 
been encouraging. In December and 
January the Shenyang Acrobatic 
troupe toured several cities in the 


United States, incidentally providing 
Chinese TV audiences for the first 
time with glimpses of New York City 





— a musical background of 
“Home on the Range.” 


You may be less aware of two 
smaller but important visiting groups, 
a delegation of Chinese scientists and 
a group of Chinese physicians who 
came to the United States last fall to 
exchange information and renew con- 
tact with their American colleagues. 
On our side, over 1,000 Americans— 
including doctors, university profes- 
sors, scientists, newsmen and busi- 
nessmen—visited China in the past 
year. These visits symbolize and give 
evidence of the improving relation- 
ship between the People’s Republic of 
China and the United States, but 
more important they advance it. 

Trade began slowly, but still the 
preliminary figures for the year and 
the projection for this year are im- 
pressive. Starting from a total two- 
way trade of less than $5 million in 
1971, trade in 1972 climbed to about 
$100 million. In 1973 the estimate 
is that this figure will more than 
triple. 


In economic or world trade terms 
this may seem a modest figure. But 
China is not a major trading nation. 
As in the case of exchanges, the 
significance of growing trade is the 
contribution it makes to the goal of 
normal interaction between our two 
countries. 


To place our trade in this perspec- 
tive, it is worth noting that should we 
succeed in increasing trade to the 
$350-400 million level this year or 
next, we may well become China’s 
second largest trading partner. 


For the past year, we have been 
building on and seeking to strengthen 
the relationship established at the 
summit. But what about the future? 
We will continue to work to expand 
trade and exchanges, but our goal 
will be the real substance of a normal 
relationship between countries: the 
ability to deal with problems in a 
rational and pragmatic way, with due 
regard for the Icgitimate interests of 
all concerned. 

Peking once saw us as an implac- 
able enemy which sought to dominate 
various countries of East Asia and 
use them as a base from which 
to threaten the security of China. We 
in turn saw China as an expansionist 
powcr—a threat to its ncighbors and 
to the stability and orderly growth 
of the region. Today our mutual per- 
ceptions are changing. 

Here of course IT am talking not 
about what will be necessarily but 
what might be—and what ought to 

continued 
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be. Much depends on what happens 
in the months ahead. Nations are, 
after all, ruled by men, and history 
is replete with examples of nations 
which have chosen to ingore their own 
national interest. 

But if China and the United States 
can continue to make progress toward 
a normal relationship and through 
that relationship contribute to a last- 
ing peace in Asia, tension in the area 
will indeed significantly lessen and 
the prospects markedly improve for 
the development of a system of nor- 
mal relationships among all the coun- 
tries of the area. 

As I look back now on the events 
of the past year, the President’s visit 
to Peking assumes a significance far 
beyond its contribution to improved 
U.S.-China relations. 

The example set by the President’s 
trip to Peking changed men’s minds; 
it also changed the policies of nations. 
The President’s trip stimulated a 
series of movements toward detente. 
In Korea, as in Viet-Nam, adversaries 
have begun talking with one another. 

Longtime antagonists who once 
confronted one another are now com- 
peting to show the world that they 
are at least as reasonable and flexible 
as their rivals. Summitry is now being 
practiced on an almost unprecedented 
scale—in part, perhaps the product 
of the jet age—and a new system of 
international relationships is becom- 
ing established in the world. 

The President’s trip to Peking was 
the catalyst; he set the example and 
made the seemingly impossible a real- 
ity. I dare say that it will be in these 
terms that history will assess the 
significance of his journey. 


EA’s Communist Affairs 
Office Gets a New Name 


Effective February 23, the Office 
of Asian Communist Affairs (EA/ 
ACA) was redesignated the Office of 
People’s Republic of China, Mongo- 
lia, Hong Kong and Macau Affairs 
(EA/PRCM). 

The Director of EA/PRCM re- 
mains Alfred le §. Jenkins; the Dep- 
uty Director is Roger W. Sullivan. 

The Officer-in-Charge of People’s 
Republic of China (PRC) Affairs is 
Alan D. Romberg. Charles W. Free- 
man, Jr. and W. Graham Metson, 
Jr. are Country Officers for the PRC 
and the Mongolian People’s Republic. 

Kathleen C. Dougall remains Coun- 
try Officer for PRC Affairs. Richard 
Holmes is Officer-in-Charge of Hong 
Kong and Macau Affairs. 
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80-NATION TREATY COMPLETED 


Hope for Imperiled Animals and Plants 


The first international treaty de- 
signed to protect imperiled species 
of animals and plants by limiting in- 
ternational trade in endangered 
species was completed by 80 nations 
on March 2. 

In three weeks of intensive work 
in the Department’s international 
conference suite the plenipotentiary 
meeting, for which the United States 
was host, drafted a convention of 25 
articles to control trade in animals, 
birds, plants and products manufac- 
tured from wildlife species that are 
in danger of extinction. 

Christian A. Herter, Jr., Special 
Assistant to the Secretary for Envir- 
onmental Affairs, was chairman of 
the conference. The U.S. delegation 
was headed by Rogers C. B. Morton, 
Secretary of the Interior, and Russell 
Train, Chairman of the Council for 
Environmental Quality. Francis 
Seidner, IO, acted as Secretary Gen- 
eral. Frank G. Nicholls of the Inter- 
national Union for the Conservation 
of Nature and John K. Mutinda of 
Kenya were the Assistant Secretaries 
General for the meeting. 

The Final Act of the Conference 
was agreed on Friday, March 2, by the 
80 participating nations. Twenty-two 
states, including the United States, 
whose representatives had full pow- 
ers, signed the actual convention on 
Saturday morning, March 3. It will 
enter into force 90 days after the 
first ten ratifications are delivered to 
the depositary government, Switzer- 
land. 

The signatory states agreed on a 
cooperative effort, within the United 
Nations framework, to rescue endan- 
gered species by establishing a system 
of controls over their shipment be- 
tween states. Three treaty appendices 
list those animals and plants which 
are in imminent danger of extinction. 
are considered likely to disappear, if 
not subject to international trade con- 
trols or are species considered en- 
dangered within national boundaries. 
All parties to the Convention agree 
to accept control of trade in these en- 
dangered species and seek means for 
their scientific management. 

The Convention requests the Ex- 
ecutive Director of the United Na- 
tions Environment Program to estab- 
lish a Secretariat to monitor and 
report on the success of the agree- 
ment after it enters into force. 

Scientists participating in the three 
weeks of meetings have estimated 
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burden of control under the Agree 
ment rests primarily on the national 
efforts of the Signatory Parties. 

Also protected is a wide range of 
sea life, including five species of 
whales, which exist beyond the bor- 
ders of any national jurisdiction. The 
signatories agree to limit importation 
from the sea of species and products 
which, by international agreement, 
are listed as being threatened with 
extinction. 

In addition to defining the cate- 
gories of endangered wildlife the 
Convention proposes a system of na- 
tional export and import permits, 
certificates of origin and a reporting 
system to monitor trade in the listed 
species. National wildlife manage- 
ment and scientific agencies are 
charged with keeping the endangered 
lists current and with establishing 
designated ports of entry, permits, 
records and regulations to give effect 
to the Convention within particular 
states. 

President Nixon in a message to the 
opening session of the Conference 
told the delegates, “The rate of ex- 
tinction of wildlife species is increas- 
ing alarmingly around the world ... 
I applaud you for the constructive 
partnership you have formed to meet 
a challenge that is everywhere recog- 
nized as the responsibility of all na- 
tions.” 
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WHITE HOUSE MEETING—President Nixon conferred with leaders of the U.S. Delégation to the International Confer- 
ence on Viet-Nam at a breakast meeting on February 23. Shown, left to right, are the President; Dr. Henry A. Kissinger, 
Assistant to the President for National Security Affairs, back to camera; Secretary Rogers; Under Secretary for 
Political Affairs William J. Porter, and William H. Sullivan, Deputy Assistant Secretary for East Asian and Pacific 
Affairs. Secretary Rogers signed the Act for the United States at the conclusion of the Paris conference March 2. 


12 Parties Sign Declaration Guaranteeing Peace in Viet-Nam 


Foreign Ministers of 12 govern- 
ments signed a formal, 9-point decla- 
ration guaranteeing peace in Viet-Nam 
at a ceremony in Paris on March 2. 

The 40-minute ceremony, around a 
huge, gold-covered circular table, 
climaxed five days of discussions. It 
was held in the former Majestic Hotel, 
site of the signing of the Viet-Nam 
Agreements on January 27. (See 
NEWSLETTER, February). 

Attending the international confer- 
ence were the four former belligerents 
—the United States, South Viet-Nam, 
North Viet-Nam and the Viet Cong; 
four major powers—the Soviet Union, 
China, Great Britain and France; and 
four members of the International 
Commission of Control and Supervi- 
sion—Canada, Indonesia, Hungary 
and Poland. 

The 12 parties—the Act’s preamble 
pointed out—agree to the provisions 
“and undertake to respect and imple- 
ment them.” 
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The nine Articles guarantee the 
ending of the war, the maintenance of 
peace in Viet-Nam, the respect of the 
Vietnamese people’s fundamental na- 
tional rights, the South Vietnamese 
people’s right to self-determination, 
and contribute to and guarantee peace 
in Indochina. 

Secretary Rogers, who was Chair- 
man of the U.S. Delegation to the In- 
ternational Conference on Viet-Nam, 
lauded the Paris meeting “as a suc- 
cessful accomplishment of our goals.” 

He noted that the conference pro- 
vided an opportunity “for constructive 
international action” on Viet-Nam. 

The declaration was signed by all 
12 parties. Copies were made in Eng- 
lish, French, Russian, Vietnamese and 
Chinese—with “all texts equally au- 
thentic.” 

In addition to Secretary Rogers, 
members of the U.S. Delegation were: 

Delegates—William J. Porter, Un- 
der Secretary for Political Affairs; 


William H. Sullivan, Deputy Assistant 
Secretary for East Asian and Pacific 
Affairs; Robert J. McCloskey, Deputy 
Assistant Secretary for Press Rela- 
tions and Special Assistant to the 
Secretary; George H. Aldrich, Deputy 
Legal Adviser; Heyward Isham, Min- 
ister-Counselor, U.S. Delegation, 
France; and Col. Henry Lowder, 
US.A., U.S. Delegation, France. 

Advisers—Lt. Col. Ralph E. 
Adams, U.S.A.F., U.S. Delegation, 
France; Robert Barbour, Special As- 
sistant to the Under Secretary for Po- 
litical Affairs; David A. Engel, Na- 
tional Security Council Staff, White 
House; David F. Lambertson, U.S. 
Delegation, France; David H. Lissy, 
Special Assistant to the Secretary of 
State; William H. Marsh, U.S. Dele- 
gation, France; Mark S. Pratt, Bureau 
of East Asian and Pacific Affairs; and 
Richard S. Thompson, U.S. Delega- 
tion, France. 
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HONORED—Marshall Green, Assistant Secretary for East Asian and Pacific Affairs, pins the Department's Superior Honor 
Award on FSO Douglas K. Ramsey. Looking on are his parents, Mr. and Mrs. Ralph Ramsey, of Boulder City, Nevada. 


FSO Douglas Ramsey Survives 7 Years’ Imprisonment by Viet Cong 


FSO Douglas K. Ramsey, who 
spent seven harrowing years as a Viet 
Cong captive, told the story of his 
ordeal at a news conference in the 
Department on March 1. 

Mr. Ramsey, who had served on 
detail to AID as an Assistant Pro- 
vincial Representative in Hau Nghia 
in South Viet-Nam, was among the 
first eight civilians to be released 
after the Viet-Nam Agreements were 
signed in Paris on January 27. (See 
NEWSLETTER, February). 

He was captured in a Viet Cong 
ambush on January 17, 1966. 

He was then blindfolded—“I 
thought I was going to be executed, 
offered up as a possible scapegoat for 
one of the villages that had been 
burned out.” He asked the captors 
to remove the blindfold so that he 
could face them. 

But they did not shoot. 

Instead he was taken through the 
woods to a prison camp, where he be- 
gan the first chapter of his long im- 
prisonment. 
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For the next seven years, in seven 
different prisons, in jungles and vil- 
lages, he endured hunger and hard- 
ship. He suffered from boils, beri- 
beri and malaria. He spent months 
in solitary confinement. 

But he recalled those years calmly. 

During his two-hour interview Mr. 
Ramsey spoke without malice toward 
his captors, often splicing his narra- 
tive with humor, and playing down 
his own ingenuity, bravery and will 
to live. 

His treatment, he said, would not 
constitute “gross mistreatment,” un- 
der the circumstances. He added that 
he tried to judge his captors on an 
individual basis. 

“They ranged from saintly to 
something out of Marquis de Sade.” 

How was he able to face his or- 
deal? By exercise, forcing himself to 
eat, and multiplying tables in his 
head. 

“I spent several years in cages 
which were too small for me to pace 
in,” the 6-foot, 3-inch FSO told his 


listeners, “but I was never in one in 
which I couldn’t run in place. 

“T developed a compulsive neurosis 
vis-a-vis exercise.” For a time he 
tried to jog in place for seven miles. 
He often did push-ups and deep 
knee-bends. 

To pass the time he tried to devise 
mathematical formulas that would 
measure how much time slowed as a 
rocket approached the speed of light. 
He also spent hours multiplying num- 
bers in his head. 

“I worked up to the point where 
I could multiply four digits by four 
digits. 

“I worked up to the point where 
I was ready to run out of my cell 
screaming—but there was a lock on 
my door.” 

During his long days and nights in 
VC prisons, Mr. Ramsey overcame 
“constant nausea” and forced himself 
to eat. 

“After the third year, time began 
to move very rapidly,” he recalled. 
He said the “last three years passed 
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more quickly than the first ten 
months.” 

Hunger was a constant problem for 
the prisoners. 

He recalled that they ate rats, dogs, 
monkeys. 

“We ate both man’s best friend 
and his closest relative swinging 
through the trees,” he said, “and we 
enjoyed it.” 

“On occasion the Viet Cong did 
attempt to maintain the fiction that 
we were getting the same food as the 
prison guards were.” In fact, he noted, 
“the VC often got considerably more 
protein and vegetables than we did.” 

He told how one time the guards 
were seen throwing peanuts to chick- 
ens, when the American prisoners 
were suffering from beri-beri and 
needed the vitamin B-1 in the pea- 
nuts. 

Sometimes prisoners who were 
sick and suffering got meat when the 
Viet Cong camp commander himself 
ate nothing but rice and manioc, Mr. 
Ramsey pointed out. On other occa- 
sions, on a march, some of the prison- 
ers would fall from exhaustion 
brought on by short rations of rice 
and almost no proteins. 

When guards stole or hoarded the 
prisoners’ rations, “sometimes the 
situation would be put right. A lot of 
it depended on the camp command- 
ers. In seven years there, I ran into 
dogs and real jewels. Some people I 
would invite today into my home for 
a drink; others I'd invite behind a 
woodshed and only one of us would 
return.” 

Mr. Ramsey recalled that his most 
critical period came in 1967 in a 
Viet Cong prison camp somewhere 
in the jungles west of Saigon. He 
came down with cerebral malaria and 
spent 60 hours in a coma. 

“When I woke up, I found that 
every single superficial blood vessel 
in my head, arms and legs had swol- 
len shut.” 

The camp doctor rushed over— 
“he arrived literally within 60 seconds 
after I went into convulsions. (In the 
meantime, Mr. Ramsey’s pulse had 
dropped to 34.) “If he’d been another 
two minutes I would not be here.” 

The FSO readily admitted that he 
had made some statements while a 
prisoner. 

“I was told that all statements were 
voluntary and then reminded that I 
had received good treatment, includ- 
ing medicines and vitamins.” He 
added that he would leave it to others 
to judge whether they were made 
under duress. 


He also said there was “an indirect 
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death threat which extended over 
many months—one that would be 
very, very difficult to believe.” Mr. 
Ramsey declined to give details on 
the ground that it could endanger the 
release of other prisoners in South 
Viet-Nam. 

He indicated that he tried to use 
political statements as messages back 
to the United States that he was alive. 
He pointed out that he never merely 
signed a statement dictated by the 
Viet Cong, but always wrote his own 
material. His first effort at Viet Cong 
propaganda was so far amiss that his 
captors redoubled their threats. 

He said that at no time did he or 
any of the other prisoners he knew 
disclose defense-related information. 

Describing life in the prison camps 
Mr. Ramsey said that the men had 
to listen to Hanoi propaganda broad- 
casts once or twice a day. At first, 
the men referred to them as comedy 
hours but he felt their effectiveness 
greatly increased during his captivity. 

At various times he was believed 
to be a CIA agent. He was kept 
under strict surveillance and segre- 
gated from the other American mili- 
tary personnel who passed through 
the camps where he was. 

At other times his Viet Cong cap- 
tors protected him from irate villag- 
ers, who thought the Americans were 
responsible for their burned or 
bombed-out areas. The captors told 
the villagers that he was a civilian 
and reminded them of their own code 
of behavior for treating prisoners. No 
one in the village harmed or even 
threatened him. 


Mr. Ramsey told of another pris- 
oner—Major John Schumann, U.S. 
Army—who died in July 1966 of 
beri-beri. 

“This was not an act of callous- 
ness. The camp physician didn’t have 
much experience of this type of beri- 


beri, and I don’t think he was aware 
that in some cases it went to the kid- 
neys. They did just about all they 
could to try to save him. They gave 
him every kind of antibiotic they had 
and they sent away for some.” 

Mr. Ramsey and the other Amer- 
ican POWs were allowed to attend 
the funeral. 

The FSO commented on the brav- 
ery of American POWs, particularly 
that of Marine Major Donald G. 
Cook, who—the Viet Cong later re- 
ported—died in captivity on Decem- 
ber 8, 1967. 

Mr. Ramsey told how Major Cook 
refused to provide information during 
interrogations. “I think they respected 
him for that.” 

Major Cook also made an attempt 
to escape, but he returned to aid a 
colleague who had caught his foot in 
the crotch of a tree. Recaptured, he 
was later “extremely ill” from malnu- 
trition and beri-beri and was put in 
the same cell with Mr. Ramsey dur- 
ing 1967. 

Asked when he last saw the Major, 
Mr. Ramsey replied, “In November, 
1967. We had both been extremely 
ill. I collapsed and was held over 
during a move and never saw him 
again.” 

Mr. Ramsey related how, shortly 
before his own release, a veteran 
Communist soldier whose immediate 
family had been killed or wounded in 
B-52 bombing of North Viet-Nam, 
went out of his way to ensure that the 
American prisoners were well treated. 

One of the American prisoners, 
who somehow learned what had hap- 
pened to his captor’s family, gave 
him all the money which he had in 
his possession, insisting he take it for 
his wife, who had survived the air 
raids. 

“Would you call either of these 
men a traitor?” Mr. Ramsey asked 
his listeners. 


Department of Interior Honors Stanley Carpenter 


Stanley S. Carpenter, FSO-1, pre- 
sently on loan to the Department of 
Interior as Deputy Assistant Secre- 
tary for Territorial Affairs, recently 
received Interior’s Superior Service 
Honor Award for “exceptional serv- 
ice.” 

The citation stated that “As the 
evolution of the relationship between 
the U.S. Government and its Terri- 
tories progressed and the aspirations 
of Territorial people accelerated, De- 
partmental functions in this field be- 


came both more concentrated and 
motfe sensitive. 

“For the first time in Departmental 
history, Mr. Carpenter brought pro- 
fessionalism of the highest order to 
the administration of Territorial Af- 
fairs. His skill in counseling, advising 
and influencing the Governor of Sa- 
moa, the High Commissioner of the 
Trust Territory, and the Governors 
of the respective Territories resulted 
in improved control, communication 
and understanding without exacerbat- 
ing the tensions indigenous to the 
relationships.” 
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PROGRESS HAS BEEN ENCOURAGING 





Rogers Seeks New Unity and Purpose in Foreign Policy 


Following is the text of a statement by Secretary Rogers 
made before the Senate Foreign Relations Committee on 
February 21: 


pest exactly four years ago I appeared before 
this Committee to set forth some of our major 
objectives in foreign policy. I said at that time (1) 
that we would seek a permanent solution in Viet-Nam 
in which both North Viet-Nam and its neighbors live in 
peace and not simply in a state of suspended war; (2) 
that the U.S. would play an active role in seeking to bring 
about peace in the Middle East; (3) that we favored an 
increasingly united western Europe and would cooperate 
to that end; (4) that we sought development of mutual 
beneficial relations with eastern Europe; (5) that our 
policy would include a serious effort to move toward a 
more constructive relationship with Peking; and (6) 
that we hoped to make substantial progress toward im- 
proved relations with the Soviet Union. 


Last year I was able to report to your Committee that 
we had worked with considerable success in the Middle 
East; that we were withdrawing from the conflict in 
Indochina, and that we were making strenuous efforts 
both to strengthen cooperation with our friends in 
western Europe and Japan and to improve relations with 
those with whom we have fundamental differences, in the 
Soviet Union and the People’s Republic of China; and 
that the President was intent on building a structure for 
peace through negotiations. 


Progress toward our foreign policy goals has been 
most encouraging—the latest, of course, being the Viet- 
Nam Agreement. ° 


In my first foreign policy report I said my greatest hope 
was that we could help create among Americans a new 
national unity and purpose in our foreign policy—a 
policy no longer haunted by the past, but committed 
freshly to the opportunities of the future. Now with the 
major source of division within our country behind us, 
there is every reason to believe we all can work together 
to restore that common purpose. My purpose here today 
is to ask that we commit ourselves to that task. 

After a long and frequently frustrating military struggle 
there may be some longing among Americans to withdraw 
from the burdens and responsibilities of an active role 
in world affairs. Twice before in this century our initial 
reaction was to pull back and concentrate on domestic 
issues. This time, I believe, we will not make that 
mistake. 

We must avoid the over-extension of America’s role 
that has sometimes characterized past policies. But our 
own self-interest requires us to build the new consensus 
in our foreign policy upon what I would call a policy of 
“realistic engagement,” a policy under which we continue 
to carry our share of responsibility, even as we ask others 
to assume the larger roles of which they are now capable. 

There may at times be differences of judgment on 
where the balancing point may be. But I am sure this 
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Committee, the Congress and the American people will 
share our view that a responsibly and properly involved 
America is preferable to an America shrinking and with- 
drawn from a leadership role in the world. 


It will be my earnest endeavor in the months ahead to 
work with this Committee and with the Congress to de- 
velop a considered—and hopefully common—approach 
to America’s role. Let me begin this process by discussing 
a few of the major issues with which we are presently 
faced. 


PRISONERS OF WAR 


We all rejoice at the return of our prisoners of war. 
Each of us—no matter what our views on the war—must 
feel a deep sense of pride as we watch them finally com- 
ing home. Many of them have already rejoined their 
families in scenes none of us will ever forget. The 586 
Americans on the list provided us by North Viet-Nam 
will be released in the 60-day period which started 
January 27. 163 of them have already returned, and 
another group is due for release next week. 


While these releases are proceeding, we remain deeply 
aware of the anguish of the families of our men listed as 
missing in action. We are therefore pushing ahead with 
efforts to secure the fullest possible accounting for all 
these men. 


Article 8 (B) of the Agreement provides that the 
parties shall help each other get information about the 
missing in action, locate and care for the graves of the 
dead, and facilitate the return of the remains. The Four- 
Party Joint Military Commission has responsibility for 
carrying out these efforts, and their work on this sub- 
ject will continue even after the 60-day period specified 
for prisoner releases. We are also establishing in Thailand 
a Joint Casualty Resolution Center (JCRC) manned by 
U.S. personnel to help obtain information on as many 
as possible of the missing, including the use of photog- 
raphy and on-site inspection. 

The Four-Party Joint Military Commission and the 
International Commission for Control and Supervi- 
sion (ICCS) are also charged with visiting the last place 
of detention of the released POW’s. These visits have 
taken place in North Viet-Nam as well as in South 
Viet-Nam. The inspection of the Hoa Lo prison in Hanoi 
by the ICCS this week was the first time this facility, in 
which so many of our men have been held, has been 
inspected by an official impartial body. 

We continue to be concerned about our men missing 
or captured in Laos and Cambodia. The agreement on 
a ceasefire in Laos should facilitate a complete account- 
ing and the return of all prisoners held in that country. 
As you know, the communist side indicated there are no 
American prisoners held in Cambodia. It goes without 
saying that we will continue our efforts to secure the 
fullest possible accounting for all our men missing in all 
of Indochina. 
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INTERNATIONAL PEACE CONFERENCE 


I will leave this weekend for Paris to head our delega- 
tion to the International Conference on Viet-Nam. The 
Conference will bring together the four parties to the 
January 27 peace agreement, the four members of the 
international supervisory organization, the other perma- 
nent members of the United Nations Security Council, 
and the UN Secretary General. 


This is an important assemblage, for it encompasses 
both those parties which have been directly involved in 
the Viet-Nam conflict and those which have been less 
directly involved but which have an interest in and 
capability of making major contributions to a durable 
peace in that part of the world. We think it is essential 
that these parties join together to fulfill in the most con- 
crete ways possible the purposes of the Conference as 
set forth in the January 27 Agreement. 


They are: 
® To acknowledge the signed agreements; 


@ To guarantee the ending of the war, the maintenance 
of peace in Viet-Nam, the respect of the Vietnamese 
people’s fundamental national rights, and the South 
Vietnamese people’s right to self-determination; and 


© To contribute to and guarantee peace in Indochina. 


What these rather sweeping phrases in the Agreement 
mean is that the participants in the Conference should 
endorse the peace by pledging to respect and support the 
provisions of the Agreement. But we look to the Confer- 
ence for more than a simple endorsement. We believe the 
Conference should take specific steps to establish an effec- 
tive, continuing relationship between its members and the 
International Supervisory Commission now being set up 
in Viet-Nam. In particular, we believe the International 
Commission should be asked to keep the members of the 
Conference informed of important developments. We 
believe this would enhance the stability of the peace 
and would give substance to the principle set forth in the 
Agreement that the Conference should guarantee the 
maintenance of the peace. 

Moreover, we look to the Conference to consider what 
it and its participants can do to assist in bringing a 
stable peace to Laos and Cambodia, recognizing that 
the durability of peace in any one state of Indochina 
depends in part on ending the fighting and keeping the 
peace throughout the entire area. 

We are now engaged in consultations with other Con- 
ference participants with a view to assuring that next 
week’s meeting yields positive and constructive results. 
So long as the Vietnamese parties themselves remain de- 
terminated to make peace work, then other nations will be 
able to lend their weight—both individually and col- 
lectively—on behalf of peace in that region of the world. 
The forthcoming Conference should give important im- 
petus to this effort. 


LAOS AND CAMBODIA 


In Laos, I’m very pleased to be able to confirm that 
a ceasefire has been signed, which will go into effect 
after 12 noon Lao time tomorrow, February 22, which 
is midnight tonight here. The final text of the ceasefire 
agreement was received just before my coming here, and 
so I have not had the time to study it in detail. However, 
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it does provide for the formation of a provisional govern- 
ment within 30 days of the ceasefire and the withdrawal 
of all foreign forces within 60 days following the forma- 
tion of the government. The terms of the ceasefire agree- 
ment were reached between the Lao negotiating parties 
without the participation of outside powers and will 
thus, I hope, be acceptable to all Lao. As a result of the 
agreement, all U.S. bombing in Laos will halt as of noon 
tomorrow Lao time at the latest, concurrently with Lao 
operations on land, in the air and on water. 

The Lao settlement is yet another important step in 
the overall solution to the Indochina problem. It gives 
hope for a resolution to the Cambodian situation. How- 
ever, it must be noted that President Lon Nol’s declara- 
tion of a unilateral end to offensive operations on January 
28 has unfortunately been met by an increase in Khmer 
insurgent hostilities. There were some early signs that 
certain elements of the insurgents were considering a 
positive response to the unilateral action by the Cambo- 
dian government, but these have not been borne out. 
Let us hope that the progress toward peace in Viet-Nam 
and Laos may have its effect in creating a momentum 
toward peace in Cambodia. 


VIET-NAM 


Some fighting continues in South Viet-Nam but the 
intensity of hostilities has declined and most of the 
actions now reported are on a relatively small scale and 
have not involved large units of troops. Moreover, we 
see no pattern of preparations for the resumption of 
heavy fighting; what is now taking place seems to be in 
the context of adjustments to the ceasefire agreement 
and military actions to gain localized advantages in 
expectation that the fighting will soon come to an end. 

We still confidently expect that result and see promise 
of it in the recently accelerated pace at which the peace- 
keeping machinery, after some initial delays, is moving 
into place. The International Commission for Control 
and Supervision has now sent teams to seven regional 
sites, is today deploying additional teams to 14 sub- 
regional sites and agreed yesterday to dispatch yet more 
teams to 15 additional locations, including the six points 
of entry for resupply designated by the two South Viet- 
namese parties according to the Agreement. We expect 
this deployment throughout the country to further depress 
the level of military activity. 

Meanwhile, the Four-Party Joint Military Commission 
also is in business, has manned seven regional sites, is 
undertaking, along with the ICCS, official ceasefire in- 
spections, and is beginning to constitute in Saigon an 
important forum for negotiation between the South Viet- 
namese Government and the Provisional Revolutionary 
Government. Thus the provisions of the Peace Agreement 
are being translated into reality on the ground, and we 
draw encouragement from the fact that, despite delays, 
the trends now are all in the right direction. 


POSTWAR RECONSTRUCTION IN INDOCHINA 


Quite understandably, there is great interest in the 
Congress in our plans for a postwar program of relief 
and rehabilitation in Indochina, avd particularly for 
North Viet-Nam, especially in light of the announcement 
made after Mr. Kissinger’s visit in Hanoi. 

At the present time major uncertainties prevail on 
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how the peace agreements will be carried out, so that 
planning remains most tentative. When the situation in 
Indochina further clarifies, we will consult with the 
Congress on the outline of a proposed program in which 
we would seek to relate to the contributions of other 
nations. 

We do believe that a major international reconstruc- 
tion and development effort conducted under proper safe- 
guards to assure that the aid is used for its intended 
purposes will give the people in that part of the world a 
stake in peace and an incentive for maintaining it. As 
President Nixon has stated, we believe this would be 
an excellent “investment in peace.” 

We will, of course, make no commitments without the 
support of the Congress. We will ask for that support 
after the most careful planning and when conditions on 
the ground justify launching a program. In the meantime, 
ongoing programs in South Viet-Nam, Laos, and Cam- 
bodia are meeting immediate short-term needs. 


MIDDLE EAST 


When one compares the situation in the Middle East 
today with the situation four or even two years ago, 
there can be no doubt that it has greatly improved in 
many respects. The ceasefire along the Suez Canal, the 
result of our initiative in the summer of 1970, is still 
in effect. In the period since the President’s Moscow 
Summit meeting, the risk of major power confrontation 
in the Middle East has been substantially reduced. There 
is greater stability in a number of countries in the area. 
There has been general improvement in our relations with 
important parts of the Arab world. Extremist forces in 
the area, while still a factor to be contended with, have 
been circumscribed in their ability to disrupt efforts 
toward peaceful accommodation. It remains our judg- 
ment that the parties to the Arab-Israeli conflict who have 
accepted Security Council Resolution 242 still want a 
peaceful settlement. 


All of our experience in recent years points to the 
conclusion that progress toward peace will only come 
when the parties to the conflict have engaged themselves 
in a genuine negotiating process. If we look across the 
developing world, the scene of some 50 wars since World 
War II, the Middle East is the only area in which 
chronic conflict has yet to give way to the healing 
process of negotiation. For many months we have sought 
to convey one fundamental point: that agreement to 
negotiation requires no change of objectives but only 
a willingness to look for solutions and a thoughtful 
approach to the possibility of mutually advantageous ac- 
commodations. Great power capabilities can support 
efforts toward peace; they cannot impose peace; only the 
parties can achieve that objective. 


It is in this spirit that we approach the heightened 
diplomatic activity focusing on the Middle East in which 
we are now engaged. We have just had most useful talks 
with King Hussein of Jordan, whose desire for a peaceful 
settlement was made clear during his visit here and 
needs no further elaboration. The Egyptian Government 
and we have agreed to high-level talks, which the 
President and I will have at the end of this week with 
President Sadat’s Advisor for National Security Affairs, 
Mr. Hafez Ismail. And we look forward to the talks 
which will take place next week with Prime Minister Meir 
of Israel. 

We are, of course, continually assessing the prospects 
for getting a negotiating process started. This current 
round of intensive, high-level meetings with the principal 





parties to the Arab-Israeli dispute will further sharpen 
our understanding of their preceptions of the problem and 
of the possibilities for forward movement. It would be 
unrealistic to expect rapid progress or dramatic new 
proposals, but it is important that a beginning be made, 
It has appeared to us up to now that the deep differences 
between the two sides on the basic issues of a final peace 
are too wide to be immediately bridged. It is for this 
reason that we have pursued the idea of a patient st 
by-step approach in the Suez Canal Area which inital 
would reinforce the ceasefire, result in partial Israelj 
withdrawal, separate the military forces of the two sides 
and open the Canal to international commerce. Such a 
step, we believe, must be linked to Security Council 
Resolution 242; and it could provide the needed impetus 
for negotiations leading toward a final, overall settlement 
based on that resolution. 


At the same time, we are, of course, prepared to hear 
any other thoughts the parties themselves may have. What 
is most important is to keep attention focused on the goal 
of moving the situation in the Middle East from the pres- 
ent inherently unstable impasse toward negotiations be- 
tween the parties to achieve a fair and just peace, with 
security and equity for all the peoples and states of the 
area. 


TRADE AND MONETARY POLICY 


An urgent general foreign policy objective is that of 
making early progress in reformation of the trade and 
monetary system. Last week President Nixon took the 
initiative to break a new monetary crisis by ordering a 
devaluation of the dollar. In doing so he had the coopera- 
tion of many countries—particularly the two countries 
whose reserves of dollars are highest—Germany and 
Japan. 

The monetary measures we have taken were an im- 
portant step in realigning our economic relationships. 
But they were not a panacea. They must be followed by 
basic changes in the monetary system. The President 
and Secretary Shultz have outlined the principles which 
we believe could provide such a system. It is important 
for the group of 20 countries to proceed expeditiously 
to this end. 

Within a few weeks President Nixon will submit to the 
Congress the proposals for comprehensive trade legisla- 
tion to which he has already referred. Their main im- 
mediate goal will be to improve the ability of American 
workers and businessmen to compete in world markets. 
Their long-range objective will be to further expand and 
liberalize the terms of international trade. 


In bilateral discussions, and in the formal trade nego- 
tiations beginning this fall, we will insist that American 
products be given fair and reasonable treatment. The 
authority which the President will be seeking from the 
Congress to raise tariffs in particular cases is designed to 
achieve that purpose, not to bring about increased bar- 
riers to trade. In fact our objective is quite the opposite. 

Raising rather than lowering barriers to trade will not 
be the road of greatest economic or political benefit, to 
us or to any of our trading partners. That road can lead 
to international recrimination, isolation and autarchy. In 
the long run the greatest advantages will come by pro- 
gressively lowering tariff and non-tariff barriers—on a 
fully reciprocal basis—on both industrial and agricul- 
tural goods to the pointywhere they form no appreciable 
impediment to trade. ~ 

While the industrialized nations still dominate interna- 
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tional economic relations, the less developed nations are 
also becoming increasingly important—in energy and 
raw material supply, in trade and investment, and in a 
variety of other fields from uses of the oceans to preserva- 
tion of the environment. At the same time the gap in 
economic standards is continuing to widen, not to lessen. 
In that fact lies the root of egy oe nage future prob- 
lems between developing and developed states. 

We therefore intend to place a new emphasis upon 

comprehensiveness in our development policy—pursuing 
a policy not merely of aid but one encompassing all as- 
pects of the developed world’s economic relations with 
the developing world. Our object will be to work with 
both developed and developing countries to accelerate 
the per capita rate of growth of the poorer nations while 
advancing mutual interests in expanded trade and invest- 
ment. 
I have asked the new Under Secretary of State for 
Economic Affairs, William Casey, to apply the full re- 
sources of the Department to this task by coordinating 
such diverse elements as restraints on population growth, 
international investment, trade expansion, preferences, 
commodity agreements, grant and loan assistance, and 
debt relief. 


EUROPEAN COMMUNITY 


Economic advances—with strong political implications 
—have also been the dominant stimulus behind the Pres- 
ident’s focus upon 1973 as a year of important develop- 
ments in our relations with Europe. The enlargement of 
the European Community presents us with both a chal- 
lenge and an opportunity. We will endeavor this year to 
establish such lasting and concrete ties with the Com- 
munity that our relationship will become another pillar 
of U.S.-European cooperation. 

We must also achieve an early elimination of practices 
within the Community which are discriminatory against 
our products. We will be pursuing this objective in our 
talks with them prior to this fall’s trade conference. 


EAST-WEST RELATIONS 


Improved relations with eastern Europe will also be 
important. We already are deeply engaged with our west- 
ern European allies in a vigorous common effort to lower 





barriers to Europe’s sense of unity through increasing the 
flow of human contacts, information, and trade with east- 
ern Europe. The progress of preparatory talks for the 
Conference on Security and Cooperation in which these 
subjects will be principal elements has been encouraging. 
We look for meaningful results in the negotiations this 
summer. And we intend to further this process bilaterally 
by improving our own relations with Eastern Europe, 
notably through achieving progress with Czechoslovakia 
and Bulgaria similar to that already made elsewhere. 

We are accompanying these efforts by a policy of fur- 
ther security improvements through arms controls. Of 
central importance, of course, are the strategic arms talks. 
We are encouraged by Chairman Brezhnev’s recent pub- 
lic reference to a “gradual reduction” of strategic 
weapons to hope that reductions can be achieved in the 
agreement now under consideration. 

Exploratory talks began a few weeks ago on a mutual 
and balanced reduction of forces in central Europe. Full 
scale negotiations are scheduled to begin in the fall. Tech- 
nically —— but simple in concept, reductions in the 
forces that have so long faced each other in central Eu- 
rope would augment reductions in strategic arms and fur- 
ther contribute toward detente and peace in Europe. In 
the meantime it is important that we not unilaterally re- 
duce NATO’s defense capabilities. 

Mr. Chairman, at a time when so much of our atten- 
tion is still directed to one issue—Indochina—it is im- 
portant that we recognize the broad range of our progress 
in a host of other areas. I have touched briefly today on a 
number of matters which concern us, and in doing so I 
have noted some unsolved problems. I have tried also, 
however, to place these problems in proper perspective 
and to note how far we have come in just four years. 

The committee is fully aware of developments in our 
relations with the Soviet Union and the People’s Republic 
of China. In less dramatic but in the long run equally im- 
portant areas such as pollution, population growth, drugs, 
ocean resources, hijacking and terrorism, we have de- 
voted much time and effort. Mr. Chairman, we can all be 
proud of our record in these last four years, and I know 
that under President Nixon’s leadership the next four 
years will mark a period of continued progress toward our 
goal of a world of peace. 


The Secretary Announces U.S. and Cuba Agreement on Hijacking 


Secretary Rogers made the follow- 
ing announcement at a press confer- 
ence on February 15: 


I am very pleased to announce that 
the United Siates and Cuba have 
reached agreement on hijacking. At 
11:30 a.m. today I exchanged diplo- 
matic notes containing the text of 
this agreement with Mr. Zantovsky, 
the Chargé d’Affaires of the Embassy 
of Czechoslovakia, which represents 
Cuban interests in this country. 

This exchange and a similar ex- 
change of notes which took place 
simultaneously in Havana between 
the Ambassador of Switzerland, rep- 
resenting the United States, and the 
Cuban Minister of Foreign Affairs 
constitute the agreement of both gov- 
ernments to the terms of a Memo- 
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randum of Understanding on Hijack- 
ing of Aircraft and Vessels and other 
Offenses. 

Under the terms of this agreement, 
each government undertakes to prose- 
cute hijackers in its own courts or to 
return them to the other country for 
prosecution. Thus, there will be no 
safe haven for hijackers in Cuba or 
the United States. This agreement 
applies to air piracy, to similar seri- 
ous offenses involving vessels and 
other serious crimes. Since all of 
these crimes are already punishable 
under U.S. law, no change in United 
States law will be necessary to carry 
out this agreement. 

I also want to emphasize that noth- 
ing in this agreement is inconsistent 
with the traditional and strongly felt 


American view of the right to emi- 
grate freely nor does it constitute a 
change in our overall policy toward 
Cuba. 

We believe that this agreement rep- 
resents a significant step forward in 
our worldwide efforts to put an end 
to the problem of hijacking. 

I want to pay particular tribute to 
the Swiss Government and its Am- 
bassador in Havana, Silvio Masnata, 
for their role in negotiating the agree- 
ment in our behalf. 


Robert E. Culbertson has been 
appointed Director of the AID Mis- 
sion to Nicaragua. 

Mr. Culbertson, a veteran foreign 
aid official, has served as Director 
of the AID Mission to Guatemala 
since January 1970. 











President Nixon has nominated 
William B. Macomber, Deputy Under 
Secretary for Management, as the new 
Ambassador to Turkey and Marshall 
Green, Assistant Secretary for East 
Asian and Pacific Affairs, as the new 
Ambassador to Australia. 

On February 27 the President also 
announced his intention to nominate 
V. John Krehbiel, a Senior Field 
Underwriter for Aetna Life and 
Casualty, as Ambassador to Finland, 
and Dr. Ruth Lewis Farkas, a mem- 
ber of the Board of Directors and of 
the Executive Committee of Alexan- 
der’s, a New York-based retail com- 
pany, as Ambassador to Luxembourg. 

The Ambassador-designate to Tur- 
key, Mr. Macomber, will succeed 
William J. Handley, who has held the 
post in Ankara since May 1969. 

Mr. Macomber first served with 
the State Department during 1953- 
54 as Special Assistant to the Special 
Assistant to the Secretary for Intelli- 
gence. He subsequently served as Ad- 
ministrative Assistant to Senator John 
Sherman Cooper (R.—Ky.); and Spe- 
cial Assistant to Under Secretary 
Herbert Hoover, Jr., and Secretary 
John Foster Dulles. 

He was twice Assistant Secretary 
for Congressional Relations—from 
1957 to 1961 and from 1967 to 
1969. 

Mr. Macomber served as Ambas- 
sador to Jordan from 1961 to 1964, 
when he was named Assistant Admin- 
istrator for the Near East and South 
Asia for the Agency for International 
Development. 

As Deputy Under Secretary he 
played a major role in the Depart- 
ment’s Management Reform Pro- 
gram. More than 400 recommenda- 
tions submitted by 13 Task Forces in 
“Diplomacy for the 70’s” were imple- 
mented during his tenure. 

In 1971 Mr. Macomber received 
the President’s Management Improve- 
ment Award. 

Born on March 21, 1921, in 
Rochester, New York, Mr. Macomber 
received a B.A. (1943) and M.A. 
degrees from Yale University, an 
LL.B. from Harvard University in 
1949, and another M.A. from the 
University of Chicago in 1951. He is 
married to the former Phyllis Bernau 
who, prior to their marriage, served 
in the Department as secretary to 
Secretary Dulles and Secretary Rusk. 

Mr. Green, who is slated for 
Australia, will succeed Ambassador 
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NEW AMBASSADORS NAMED 


Macomber to Turkey, Green to Australia 


Walter L. Rice, who has held the 
post in Canberra since August 1969. 

The Ambassador-designate has 
been Assistant Secretary for East 
Asian and Pacific Affairs since May 
1969. For three months in 1969 he 
served as a member of the U.S. Dele- 
gation to the Viet-Nam Peace Talks 
in Paris, after serving—from 1965 to 
1969—as Ambassador to Indonesia. 

During his career in the Depart- 
ment, which began in 1945, he has 
held such assignments as Acting 
Deputy Assistant Secretary for Far 
Eastern Affairs; Deputy Chief of 
Mission, with the personal rank of 
Minister, in Seoul; Principal Officer 
and Consul General, with the per- 
sonal rank of Minister, in Hong 
Kong; Deputy Assistant Secretary for 
East Asian and Pacific Affairs; Assist- 
ant Secretary for East Asian and 
Pacific Affairs; and since 1970, 
Chairman of the Special Group on 
Southeast Asia. 

Mr. Green was born on January 
27, 1916, in Holyoke, Massachusetts. 
He received a B.A. degree from. Yale 
University in 1939 and served as Pri- 
vate Secretary to U.S. Ambassador 
Joseph Grew in Japan from 1939 to 
1941. He was a Japanese language 
translator and interpreter in the U.S. 
Navy from 1942 to 1945. 

Mr. Green won the Department’s 
Meritorious Service Award in 1959 
and the National Civil Service 
League’s Career Service Award in 
1969. 

The Ambassador-designate is mar- 
ried to the former Lispenard Crocker 
and they have three children. 

Mr. Krehbiel will succeed Val 
Peterson, who has been Ambassador 
to Finland since May 1969. 

During the past 40 years Mr. 
Krehbiel has been an insurance ad- 
viser and counselor. He also was a 
member of U.S. trade missions to 
Germany (1959) and to Norway, 
Sweden, Finland and Denmark in 
November of last year. 

Mr. Krehbiel is a former Vice Pres- 
ident of the Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation of Los Angeles. He has been 
Chairman of the United Negro Col- 
lege Fund. Inc.. for Southern Califor- 
nia (1964-67), and since 1960 a 
member of the Los Angeles World 
Affairs Council. 

He served as Chairman of the 
California Republican State Central 
Committee from 1960 to 1962. 

Mr. Krehbiel was born on July 29, 





























Mr. Macomber 


Mr. Green 





Mr. Krehbiel 


Dr. Farkas 


1905, in Reno County Kansas. He 
attended the University of Kansas. 

Mr. Krehbiel is married to the 
former Elizabeth Findlay and they 
have one daughter. 

The Ambassador-designate to Lux- 
embourg, Dr. Farkas, will succeed 
Kingdon Gould, Jr., who served from 
May 1969, and resigned last October. 

A sociologist, Dr. Farkas has 
served as a member of the U.S. Na- 
tional Commission for UNESCO. She 
has also served on a Foreign Service 
Selection Board (1968), and as a 
Consultant Sociologist to the US. 
Delegations to the International Con- 
ference on Eradication of Illiteracy in 
Iran (1965) and the International 
Conference on the Status and Rights 
of Women in Helsinki (1967). 

Dr. Farkas was born on December 
20, 1906, in New York City. She 
holds degrees from New York Uni- 
versity (B.A. and Ed.D.) and Colum- 
bia University (M.A.). 

Trustee of New York University 
and a member of the Board of Over- 
seers of Albert Einstein Medical Col- 
lege, she has won many awards for 
distinguished service. 

Dr. Farkas is married to George 
Farkas, Chairman of the Board and 
founder of Alexander’s, Inc. They 
have four children. 


President Nixon recently desig- 
nated Congressman Guy Vander 
Jagt, of Michigan, to be the Special 
Representative of the President dur- 
ing his visit to several of the African 
nations to conduct a special study on 
opportunities for increased United 
States-Africa trade and investment. 
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Eugene Kopp To Fill 
Deputy Post at USIA 


The President has announced his 
jntention to nominate Eugene P. 
Kopp, of Alexandria, Virginia, to be 
Deputy Director of the United States 
Information Agency. He will suc- 
ceed Henry Loomis, who resigned 
effective September 30, 1972. 

Mr. Kopp has been with the United 
States Information Agency since 1969 
and is currently serving as Assistant 
Director for Administration. He 
served as Deputy General Counsel 
and Congressional Liaison from July 
1969 to July 1972, and during the 
period from July to December 1972 
he was also Acting General Counsel 
and Congressional Liaison. 

From July 1962 to July 1969, 
Mr. Kopp was a trial attorney with 
the Tax Division of the Department 
of Justice. From July 1961 to July 
1962, he was a law clerk in the 
United States District Court for the 
Districts of Northern and Southern 
West Virginia. 

Mr. Kopp, 38, received his B.A. 
degree with honors from the Univer- 
sity of Notre Dame in 1957 and his 
M.A. from Notre Dame in 1958. 
He graduated second in his class from 
the West Virginia University Law 
School in 1961. He is a member of 
the American and West Virginia Bar 
Associations and the West Virginia 
Law School Association. 


Mrs. White Appointed 
Assistant Director, USIA 


James Keogh, Director of the 
United States Information Agency, 
recently announced the appointment 
of Mrs. Margita Eklund White as 
Assistant Director of USIA (Public 
Information). 

Mrs. White will direct the Office 
of Public Information which handles 
the agency’s domestic media relations 
and contacts with the public con- 
cerning USIA’s efforts to promote 
better understanding abroad of the 
United States, its people and its 
policies. 

Mrs. White has served for the 
past four years as Assistant Deputy 
Director of Communications for the 
Executive Branch on the White 
House staff. She had previously 
Served in President Nixon’s 1960 
and 1968 campaigns as an assistant 
to Herbert G. Klein. Her association 
with President Nixon began with a 
summer internship on his Vice Presi- 
dential staff in 1959. 
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TO FRANCE—Deputy Secretary John N. Irwin, Il, takes the oath of office as the 
new Ambassador to France at a ceremony in Secretary Rogers’ office on Feb. 12. 
Administering the oath is Marion H. Smoak, Acting Chief of Protocol, left, as 


Kenneth Rush, Acting Secretary, looks on. 


TAKES OATH—Acting Chief of Protocol Marion H. Smoak, left, administers the oath 
of office as Ambassador-at-Large to U. Alexis Johnson as Mrs. Johnson looks on. 


President Picks Kennedy 
For Textile Negotiations 
President Nixon on February 14 


designated David M. Kennedy as his 
Special Representative to conduct 
discussions with officials of those 
governments in the Far East with 
whom the United States has already 
negotiated textile restraint agreements. 


Mr. Kennedy will also negotiate a 


final agreement with the Government 
of Singapore. 


In addition to the textile matters, 


the President indicated that Mr. Ken- 
nedy would discuss other related 
trade and economic issues and report 
his findings to the President. 


A former Secretary of the Treas- 


ury, Mr. Kennedy recently served as 
Ambassador-at-Large and as U.S. 


Permanent Representative to NATO. 


NEW YORK CITY—U.S. Representative 
to the United Nations John A. Scali, left, 
presents UN Secretary-General Kurt 
Waldheim a check for $1,000,000 for 
the UN Fund for Drug Abuse Control. 
The U.S. contribution to the fund now 
totals $4,000,000. 
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AN ADDRESS BY CHARLES N. BROWER 


The New Trade Agreement Between the U.S. and the Soviet Union 


Following is the text of an address delivered by Charles 
N. Brower, Acting Legal Adviser of the Department, be- 
fore the Bar of the City of New York on February 13: 


|! is my purpose this evening to discuss the provisions 
of the Agreement Between the Government of the 
United States of America and the Government of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics Regarding Trade 
signed October 18, 1972 in a fashion which will better 
enable practitioners to assist their clients contemplating 
commercial transactions with entities of the Soviet Union. 
In doing so I will necessarily touch on the broader rea- 
sons for concluding such an agreement as well as perti- 
nent historical background. 

The first question one might ask with respect to this 
agreement is why any trade agreement at all has been 
concluded with the Soviet Union. As we all know, trade 
has been carried on over the years between our two coun- 
tries, albeit at rather low levels, without there having 
been, at least for the last 21 years, a bilateral trade agree- 
ment in force. Of course the specific substantive benefits 
of the agreement for American business, as I will de- 
scribe, provide a partial answer to this question. A more 
complete answer to the question, however, requires re- 
flection on the context in which the agreement was con- 
cluded. 

Trade agreements, as the Soviet Union has demon- 
strated through its own practice, frequently are as much 
inspired by political considerations as they are by eco- 
nomic or commercial factors. Certainly the United States 
agreement on trade with the Soviet Union must be re- 
garded at least in part as evidencing a substantial political 
act. Historically speaking, trade relations are a natural 
accompaniment of peaceful political relations, although 
one might disagree from case to case as to which one 
précedes the other. 

In any event it is natural that in the developing envi- 
ronment of more relaxed relations between our two coun- 
tries, which found both a culmination and a rebirth at the 
Moscow Summit last May, the two countries should en- 
deavor to regularize their trade relations on the basis of 
a written agreement. Indeed, it would be, I suppose, 
nearly unthinkable for the President and other high 
American officials to have signed nine agreements in 
Moscow in a period of six days, without ultimately con- 
cluding one relating to trade. 


Taz matters, however, are frequently among the more 
intractable questions which divide peoples in inter- 
national affairs, and perhaps it was also to be expected 
that no trade. agreement could be completed at the Sum- 
mit. Wishing to record their positive intentions with re- 
spect to this subject, however, and to establish a mecha- 
nism for their practical realization, the two sides agreed in 
a special communique issued May 26, 1972, during the 
Summit talks, to establish a Joint US-USSR Commercial 
Commission. 

The Commission was specifically tasked with nego- 
tiating agreements providing for reciprocal granting of 
most-favored-nation treatment, a mechanism for arbitra- 
tion of commercial disputes, measures looking towards 
mutual exploration of potential joint ventures, reciprocal 
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availability of government credits, and reciprocal estab- 
lishment of business facilities to promote trade. The Com- 
mission likewise was to explore questions of patents and 
licensing and other matters of mutual interest. 

Two sessions of the Joint Commission held under the 
chairmanship of Secretary of Commerce Peterson and 
Soviet Minister of Foreign Trade Patolichev in Moscow 
in July and in Washington in the fall resulted in the con- 
clusion of an agreement on October 18, 1972, together, 
incidentally, with a settlement of the long unpaid Soviet 
Lend Lease debt and an agreement to extend Export Im- 
port Bank financing to the Soviet Union and Soviet fi- 
nancing to American companies. 

The utility and effect’ of this agreement as a political 
impetus is demonstrated by the fact that during 1972 
trade with the Soviet Union rose dramatically. American 
exports to the Soviet Union in 1972, including grain sales, 
totalled $546.7 million, as against $161.7 million in 
1971. Soviet sales to the United States reached $95.4 
million in 1972, as opposed to a 1971 total of $57.6 
million. This represents almost a tripling of bilateral trade 
over one year. This has occurred despite the fact that as 
of today the trade agreement, although signed, has not 
actually entered into force. 


tT trade agreement has duly notified the foreign trade 
bureaucracy in the Soviet Union that trade with the 
United States, at substantially increased levels, is in ac- 
cordance with approved policy. It has signalled our own 
merchants to the same effect. This formal manifestation 
of governmental political intent, by its very existence, 
acts to promote trade. It signifies that the prerequisites 
for stability of commercial relations exists. 

Before leaving the political aspects one should note 
the particularly keen Soviet interest in obtaining most- 
favored-nation treatment from the United States, treat- 
ment which it enjoyed for many years prior to 1951. The 
Soviet Union has long regarded revocation of most-fa- 
vored-nation treatment during the time of the Korean War 
as a discriminatory political act which must be erased 
from the books. Again, an agreement would not be neces- 
sary to this result, inasmuch as the Congress could easily 
legislate such treatment in the absence of an agreement, 
but the Soviet Union placed great value on receiving a 
formalized commitment on the part of the Executive 
Branch to seek such legislation. 

Turning now to an analysis of the provisions of the 
agreement, they are basically divisible into four cate- 
gories, and I will discuss them in this order: most-fa- 
vored-nation treatment; hortatory provisions encouraging 
the facilitation of trade; concrete regulatory provisions 
governing, or at least influencing, the terms of commer- 
cial agreements between the two countries; and provi- 
sions regarding channels of communication and negotia- 
tion in developing commercial agreements. 

Article 1 of the agreement contains an extremely care- 
fully drafted provision for mutual granting of most-fa- 
vored-nation treatment. Particular care was exercised to 
preserve our ability to grant preferences to less developed 
countries, and also to preserve our right to take any ac- 
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tion either required or permissible under the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. 

Most-favored-nation treatment is the only provision 
of the trade agreement which requires specific legislative 
action in order for the United States to meet its obliga- 
tions under the agreement. The provision for most-fa- 
vored-nation treatment is subject, as is the entire agree- 
ment, to the right of either government, set forth in 
Article 8, “to take any action for the protection of its 
security interests.” It is further expressly subject to the 
market disruption or safeguard provisions of Article 3, 
to which I will refer in a moment. 

The provisions I have characterized as hortatory ones 
encouraging the facilitation of trade appear in Article 2. 
For example, Article 2 indicates an expectation that total 
bilateral trade will triple during the three-year period of 
the agreement in comparison with the period 1969-71. 
We have seen that on an annual basis there already has 
been a near tripling. In accordance with whatever laws 
or regulations are currently in effect in each country, 
Article 2 records the intention to facilitate the conclusion 
of long-term commercial contracts, and to examine vari- 
ous specified fields in which the expansion of commercial 
and industrial cooperation is desirable. It also includes a 
Soviet expectation that it will place substantial orders in 
the United States of America for “Machinery, plant and 
equipment, agricultural products, industrial products and 
consumer goods.” These provisions memorialize the 
political aspect of the trade agreement. 

The regulatory provisions of the agreement basically 
are found in Article 3, the market disruption provisions; 
Article 4, which relates to currency payments; and Article 
7, which mainly establishes a mechanism for the arbitra- 
tion of commercial disputes between nationals of the two 
countries. 


- me address myself first to the market disruption pro- 
visions of Article 3. In preparing for the negotiations 
with the Soviet Union it was apparent that there is some 
natural apprehension about the ability of a very large 
non-market economy country, where all purchases, sales 
and other commercial activities can be centrally con- 
trolled, to act in a fashion which could arbitrarily disrupt 
domestic American markets. It therefore was felt appro- 
priate for the United States, as a matter of international 
law, to reserve the right to “ensure that the importation 
of products originating in [the Soviet Union] does not 
take place in such quantities or under such conditions 
as to cause, thereaten or contribute to disruption of its 
domestic market.” 


Annex | to the agreement, together with an exchange 
of letters between Secretary Peterson and Minister Pa- 
tolichev, makes it clear that in the last analysis the Soviet 
Union must “limit or establish conditions on exports of 
any product” from the Soviet Union if requested by the 
United States, and that the United States, for its part, is 
required only to make “available to United States ex- 
porters information regarding the quantities of conditions 
stated by” the Soviet government to be acceptable with 
respect to any product. The extent to which the United 
States may wish to arm itself to implement the extensive 
tights it thus has under international law will undoubtedly 
be one of the significant issues discussed in connection 
with Congressional consideration of this agreement. 


The second provision of a regulatory nature is Article 
4, which basically provides for currency payments by the 
entities of the two countries to be made in United States 
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dollars “or any other freely convertible currency mutually 
agreed upon” by the commercial partners. This is an 
important provision guaranteeing to American companies 
that their income from commercial transactions with 
Soviet enterprises will be realized in an easily convertible 
way. In the absence of such a provision American com- 
panies could be limited, depending upon their individual 
bargaining power, to goods in kind or currencies not 
easily transferable or useful outside the Soviet Union. 

The third, and, from the lawyers’ perspective, one of 
the most significant regulatory provisions is Article 7, 
which establishes an arbitration mechanism. In approach- 
ing this subject we were well aware of Soviet preference 
for proceedings under the Soviet Foreign Trade Arbi- 
tration Commission. We learned from our soundings that 
by general reputation FTAC proceedings are considered 
to be fair, with the notable exception of the Israeli oil 
arbitration case. It was felt, however, that one cannot 
necessarily rely on the indefinite continuation of such 
fairness, and therefore that it would be inappropriate 
to urge that American businessmen accept FTAC 
arbitration, and unrealistic to believe that Congress 
would approve of it. Inasmuch as we rejected Soviet 
arbitration we of course could not vigorously propose 
arbitration principally connected with the United States, 
whether under the auspices of the American Arbitration 
Association or otherwise. 

The focus thus was quickly placed upon locating or 
developing a neutral mechanism. We considered the pos- 
sibility of establishing a bilateral arbitration mechanism 
with participation of third country nationals, but it was 
apparent that this would require considerable organiza- 
tion, would probably entail significant funding, and could 
not be operational for some period of time. We likewise 
considered governmental agreement to remit the issue to 
the FTAC and private American authorities, but again 
felt that it was preferable to arrive at some solution 
which could be operational almost immediately. 

The search concentrated on finding an existing mech- 
anism or set of rules appropriate to Soviet-American 
trade which would be mutually acceptable and immedi- 
ately available. The Arbitration Rules of the Economic 
Commission for Europe of January 20, 1966 were de- 
veloped by an arm of the United Nations in which both 
the United States and the Soviet Union are active, al- 
though the United States did not participate significantly 
in the preparation of the arbitration rules. The rules were 
developed by the ECE specifically for application to dis- 
putes arising in East-West trade, and our careful ex- 
amination of the rules indicated that they in fact incor- 
porate the standards of fairness and due process we felt 
necessary to ensure to American business. 


\" order to guarantee that any arbitration would be 
kept out of the Soviet arena, and necessarily also out of 
a strictly American environment, we suggested that the 
parties to a commercial agreement should specify an 
Appointing Authority, which has certain potential re- 
sponsibilities under the rules, in a country other than the 
United States or the Soviet Union. 

We further provided that the parties should specify a 
third country as the place of arbitration, and that it must 
be a country which is a party to the 1958 Convention 
on the Recognition and Enforcement of Foreign Arbitral 
Awards so as to ensure the ability to compel arbitration 
and to secure enforcement of awards. Both the Soviet 
Union and the United States are parties to that Conven- 
tion. After some difficult bargaining the Soviet Union 








accepted our proposal. We believe this acceptance re- 
flects the ripening of a more enlightened Soviet attitude 
towards third-party dispute settlement procedures. 


It will be noted that the trade agreement does not 
make the specified arbitration provisions mandatory. 
Apart from the fact that it might well raise significant 
constitutional issues under our law were we to compel 
American companies to adopt a particular arbitration 
provision, we felt as a matter of policy that American 
companies should be permitted latitude should they 
choose to agree to another scheme of arbitration. 

Article 7 therefore reads in terms of encouragement 
rather than mandate, and at Soviet insistence includes 
a final phrase expressing what in any event was implicit, 
namely that parties to a commercial agreement might 
decide on some other form of arbitration. 

We believe, however, given the particular dynamics of 
the Soviet system, that this should be sufficient to suc- 
cessfully insulate American companies from pressures 
for FTAC proceedings on the part of Soviet enterprises 
which find themselves in an advantageous bargaining 
position. I urge those of you who work on Soviet trade 
transactions to take full advantage of this arbitration 
provision, to familiarize yourselves with the ECE rules 
and to insist on their application in your negotiations 
with Soviet entities. 


I think it will be very important to the successful 
implementation of this portion of the agreement that 
American companies avail themselves of it and require 
their Soviet interlocutors to accept it. Propagation of this 
arbitral arrangement, which our government has nego- 
tiated with extreme care, could in the long run do much 
to ensure stability in commercial transactions with the 
Soviet Union. 


| turn now to the provisions regarding the channels of 
communication and negotiation in developing com- 
mercial agreements. These are Article 5, which provides 
for official, governmental trade representations in the 
two capitals, and Article 6, which together with a related 
exchange of letters outlines provisions for establishment 
of offices in the Soviet Union by private American com- 
panies and in the United States by Soviet foreign trade 
organizations. 

In drafting Article 5, the provision on governmental 
representations, we were naturally sensitive to questions 
of immunity. We were concerned that the Soviet Union 
not be in a position of carrying on substantial trade 
transactions through persons or facilities which would be 
immune from the judicial processes which sometimes 


must be invoked in connection with commercial trans- 
actions. 


Therefore, the reciprocal official representations in 
Washington and Moscow are limited each to one princi- 
pal officer and three deputy officers, plus a number of 
staff personnel to be agreed upon according to the formu- 
las which govern our diplomatic and consular personnel. 
These personnel enjoy the privileges and immunities 
which are normally enjoyed by corresponding categories 
of diplomatic personnel. 

Article 5 expressly forbids these officers, however, to 
“participate directly in the negotiation, execution or 
fulfillment of trade transactions or otherwise carry on 
trade.” In the event this provision were to be violated 
and an American company were unable, because of the 
personal immunity enjoyed by a Soviet trade officer, to 
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effectively litigate a dispute, it would in fact not have a 
remedy in the particular case. On the basis of such vio- 
lation, however, the United States Government could in 
line with standard international practices cause the with- 
drawal of that officer, and the availability of this sanction 
should be adequate to ensure observance of the prohibi- 
tion. 

It is also made clear that existence of these establish- 
ments will rot interfere with direct relations between 
American companies and Soviet foreign trade organiza- 
tions. At Soviet request the trade representations may 
provide office facilities to personnel of commercial com- 
panies and, in the case of the Soviet Union, foreign trade 
organizations, but they enjoy no immunity except for the 
fact that documents or property on the premises of the 
trade representations enjoy the physical protection be- 
stowed by virtue of the inviolability of the premises under 
international Jaw. We do not regard this as a serious 
problem in cases of potential litigation, however, since 
jurisdiction over the foreign trade organization or the 
personnel involved should confer on any court adequate 
ability to compel the production of evidence. 


—_— 6, relating to office facilities of companies and 
foreign trade organizations, expressly prohibits any 
claim by such an entity to sovereign immunity from suit, 
execution of judgment or other liability. While under our 
law this in any event would be the case, it is useful to 
have official Soviet acceptance of this position. Further- 
more, Article 6, together with an exchange of letters, 
elaborates on the procedures whereby American com- 
panies may be accredited for appropriate business facili- 
ties in the Soviet Union. The most important provision 
here is the obligation of the Soviet Union to accord 
United States companies “treatment no less favorable 
than that accorded to business entities of any third coun- 
try in all matters relating to accreditation and business 
facilitation.” 

The Soviets have also expressed their intention to 
establish a large trade and economic exposition center 
with display pavilions, as well as a large trade center 
containing offices, hotel and apartment facilities which 
will be available to United States companies as well as 
to others. In this context the United States has also ex- 
pressed agreement to the establishment in the United 
States for a limited period of time of a temporary pur- 
chasing commission for the Kama River Truck Complex. 

In closing let me say a word about the final article, 
Article 9. The agreement is to be in force during a period 
of three years. It enters into force only “upon the ex- 
change of written notices of acceptance,” which in the 
case of the United States must await the passage of most- 
favored-nation legislation. At the present time it is im- 
possible to predict when this might come about. In the 
meantime, however, under conventional international 
law, as recorded in the Vienna Convention on the Law of 
Treaties, the two sides are obligated to act in accordance 
with the substantive provisions of the agreement. Accord- 
ingly, I would urge each of you to study it with care and 
to seek to apply relevant provisions in your own negotia- 
tions and transactions with the Soviet Union. 


Take stock in America. 


Buy U.S. Savings Bonds 
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Following an action memorandum 
from Willis Armstrong, Assistant Sec- 
retary of State for Economic and 
Business Affairs, eleven joint State/ 
Commerce working groups have been 
established and charged with recom- 
mending specific improvements in 
government programs for business 
assistance and trade promotion. 

Results are already impressive, but 
among the most dramatic are the im- 
provements already in effect or ap- 
proved for early implementation in 
the Trade Opportunities Program. 

Recognizing the major role of the 
Foreign Service in the program and 
the need for close interagency coop- 
eration, Commerce encourages com- 
ments and suggestions with the 
promise to effect suggested improve- 
ments wherever possible. 

With the introduction of computer 
terminals and high speed printers, the 
Trade Opportunities Program is un- 
dergoing rapid changes which, al- 
ready, have increased it’s effectiveness 
in bringing foreign buyer and U.S. 
supplier together. 

Within Commerce’s Bureau of In- 
ternational Commerce (BIC), which 
recently assumed responsibility for the 
Program, a special team has been put 
to work to upgrade the system. They 
have approached the task from two 
points of view—first, what can be 
done to improve the Program’s effec- 
tiveness in the short-term and second, 
how can the system be automated so 
as to allow handling of substantially 
more Trade Opportunities. 

The area which BIC moved to im- 
prove first was the speed of handling 
of T.O.’s (Trade Opportunities). The 
old system required an average of 26 
days for a T.O. to move from a post 
to publication in Commerce Today. 
By switching to telegraphic transmis- 
sion in a standard format and to daily 
publication in Commerce. Business 
a a this 26 days has been reduced 
to 7. 


Another move, which will enable 
the posts to handle more T.O.s, was 
to eliminate the requirement that a 
WTDR (World Trade Directory Re- 
port) be produced on every firm ini- 
tiating a T.O. 

Commerce has also begun mailing 
T.O.s for Target Industry products 
directly to appropriate U.S. suppliers. 
Tied in with this direct mail system 
was a decision to cease publication of 
these particular leads—decreasing 
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COMPUTERS BRING RAPID CHANGES 


State and Commerce Join in Efforts to Improve U.S. Trade Program 
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Cathode ray tube terminals will be used to “input” trade opportunities. 


the chance that non-U.S. firms will 
contact the potential buyer. 

In the area of Foreign Government 
Tenders, a fund has been established 
which will allow posts to purchase bid 
documents when they are not avail- 
able gratis. This move means that 
potential bidders will be able to make 
more detailed analysis of such bids 
without the need for purchasing the 
documents from overseas. 

The effects of these initial moves 
have been dramatic: One. European 
Post reports that potential buyers are 
being contacted by U.S. suppliers 14 
days after a T.O. has been submitted. 
Input from posts has_ increased, 
worldwide, by 30 percent over a com- 
parable three month period in 1971. 

BIC is now moving into a second 
stage of improvement which will auto- 
mate the processing of Target Indus- 
try T.O.s now handled by the direct 
mail program. 

The industries involved are: 

Electronic Data Processing Equip- 
ment, 

Food Processing and Packaging, 

Pumps, Valves and Compressors, 

Air Conditioning and Refrigeration 
Equipment, 

Industrial 
ments, and 

Agricultural Machinery and Equip- 
ment. 

Commerce has computerized rec- 
ords of 8,000 firms in these industries 
which represent 90 percent or better 
of the potential suppliers for overseas 
markets. 


and Scientific Instru- 
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The concept of the present direct 
mail system has been proven viable 
by numerous comments from U.S. 
users. However, it is a manual opera- 
tion and does not allow easy expan- 
sion. 

BIC is planning to automate this 
part of the T.O. Program by utilizing 
computer terminals and high speed 
printers which can produce not just 
envelopes addressed to appropriate 
suppliers—but sealed envelopes, ad- 
dressed, and already containing the 
trade lead information. 

This system, which will be in op- 
eration in April of this year, will be 
a pilot for a final, fully automated 
system that will handle all T.O.s. 

The advantages of automating the 
Trade Opportunities Program are sig- 
nificant: It will be fast, it’s capabili- 
ties are virtually unlimited as far as 
how many T.O.s can be handled and 
it will provide a system for both bet- 
ter evaluation and feedback of data 
to the posts. 

When the fully automated system 
goes into operation in September 
1973, BIC is planning to provide as- 
sistance Overseas to promote the serv- 
ice to potential foreign buyers. This 
will include advertising and other 
techniques designed to convince these 
buyers that they should contact the 
U.S. Posts if they are looking for 
foreign sources of supply. 

Commerce is hopeful that its efforts 
will be supported by additional T.O. 
reporting by the posts, particularly in 
the Target Industry areas. 
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CONSULTING IN GOOD FAITH 


The How of Consultations Between Employees and Management 


The heart of Executive Order 
11636, dealing with Employee-Man- 
agement Relations in the Foreign 
Service, is Section 8, which obligates 
the Department and the American 
Foreign Service Association (AFSA), 
as the exclusive representative of 
State Foreign Service employees, to 
“consult in good faith regularly and 
prior to the adoption of proposed or 
revised personnel policies and pro- 
cedures.” These consultations have 
begun. This article will attempt, with- 
out violating the privacy of consulta- 
tions now going on, to explain how 
consultation takes place. 


THE REGULATIONS 


The Executive Order lays down as 
a broad policy the obligation to con- 
sult, and lists certain prohibited and 
permissive areas, but it does not spell 
out the who, how, when, where, how 
long and how often of consultation. 
The details of consultation policies 
and procedures are prescribed in the 
Secretary’s regulations and the De- 
partment’s regulations on Employee- 
Management Relations (3 FAM 650 
and Appendix B to 3 FAM 651). 

In case of disagreement between 
AFSA and the Department over inter- 
pretation of the policies and pro- 
cedures for consultation, the regula- 
tions provide for ultimate resolution 
by the Board of the Foreign Service. 


THE NEGOTIATING TEAMS 


According to 3 FAM 652 the Spe- 
cial Assistant for Employee-Manage- 
ment Relations (DG/EM), repre- 
sents the Department in formal con- 
sultation with AFSA. He has a nego- 
tiating team, usually of three mem- 
bers, who sit with him at the table. 
They are backed up by a negotiating 
committee made up of experts in the 
various subjects to be negotiated, and 
representatives of management whose 
coordination is required for negoti- 
ating positions. Membership on the 
negotiating team is drawn from the 
negotiating committee and varies from 
day to day, depending on the subject 
matter of the consultation. 

On AFSA’s side there is also a 
Negotiating Committee, chaired by 
Thomas D. Boyatt, from which are 
drawn four different negotiating 
teams, each of which meets with the 
management team one day each week 


to consult on matters within its ne- 
gotiating responsibility. 

The use of four different teams by 
AFSA permits specialization and 
broader participation, but also allevi- 
ates a problem concerning the use of 
official time. While management offi- 
cials negotiate as part of their job, 
the AFSA negotiators have regular 
jobs to perform. The regulations 
allow for the use of official time for 
consultation (unlimited for the first 
three months) but official time is pri- 
marily for the performance of the 
Department’s business. AFSA nego- 
tiators can only use official time for 
representation activities insofar as 
such uses do not interfere with the 
performance of their duties. 

AFSA has divided all negotiatble 
matters into four categories with one 
assigned to each team. These are: 

Framework Issues (including con- 
sultation procedures), chaired by 
Richard H. Melton, with Jack Binns 
and Robert H. Pelletreau as mem- 
bers; 

Employee’ Interests Issues, chaired 
by Herman J. Cohen, with Roy Har- 
rell, James C. Dean, and Gilbert H. 
Sheinbaum as members; 

Grievance Procedures, chaired by 
F. Allen Harris, who is on leave with- 
out pay as AFSA Counselor, with 
Alan M. Hardy, William R. Salisbury, 
Charles Freeman, and Otho Eskin as 
members; and— 

Personnel Issues, chaired by 
Thomas D. Boyatt, with Bruce M. 


Hirshorn, Robert T. Williner, Jack 
C. Miklos, and Edward W. Gnehm, 
as members. 


THE SCHEDULE 


By agreement between the parties 
consultations are conducted Monday 
through Thursday from 3 to 5 p.m. 
The management team meets with 
each AFSA team once each week, 
With such an intensive schedule there 
are bound to be some cancellations, 
but these are by mutual agreement of 
the two teams. It is expected that 
after the backlog of issues has been 
tabled, and negotiations have pro- 
gressed to the agreement or disagree- 
ment stage, negotiating meetings will 
be less frequent and intracommittee 
decision-making meetings will be 
more intensive. 


THE PROCEDURE 


If management wants to introduce 
a new policy or procedure or wants 
to change an existing one it advises 
AFSA in writing, enclosing a copy of 
the proposal. If management consid- 
ers that the subjject matter is not in- 
cluded in the scope of obligatory con- 
sultation of the Order, it will so indi- 
cate, but this evaluation is subject to 
challenge by AFSA. 

In case there is a dispute as to 
whether an obligation to consult 
exists, the party wishing to consult 
on the matter may file an application 
with the Employee-Management Re- 
lations Commission which will make 

continued 


| NOMINATIONS SOUGHT FOR ROCKEFELLER AWARDS | 


Princeton University has invited 
the Department to submit nomina- 
tions for the 1973 Rockefeller Public 
Service Awards. Deadline for nomi- 
nations is April 4. 

Five awards—each for $10,000— 
are given annually to men and wo- 
men whose careers in the Federal 
Government have been marked by 
“sustained excellence in service to the 
Nation.” 

The awards are given in five broad 
fields of governmental activity—Ad- 
ministration, Intergovernmental Op- 
erations, Human Resource Develop- 
ment and Protection, Physical Re- 
source Development and Protection, 
and Professional Accomplishment or 
Leadership. 


Normally candidates shall have 
been in the employ of the Federal 
Government at least 10 years and 
shall not be over 60 years. 

The program is made _ possible 
through personal contributions to 
Princeton by John D. Rockefeller 
3rd, an alumnus and for 30 years a 
Charter Trustee of the University. It 
is administered as a national trust by 
the Woodrow Wilson School for Pub- 
lic and International Affairs, Prince- 
ton University. 

Further information on the Rocke- 
feller Public Service Awards may be 
obtained from Eugene R. Schelp, 
PER/MGT/AC, Executive Secretary 
of the Department Awards Commit- 
tee, Room 424, SA-6. 
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a final decision on the obligation to 
consult. 

If AFSA wants to propose a new 
policy or procedure or to revise an 
existing one, it must advise DG/EM 
in writing. 

The party receiving the proposal 
has 10 days to respond. If the De- 
partment is the receiver, it has 10 
days to indicate whether or not it 
considers there is an obligation to 
consult. If AFSA is the receiver, it 
has 10 days to indicate whether it 
wishes to consult. If AFSA does not 
want to consult, or if for any reason 
it makes no response in 10 days, the 
Department may proceed with the 
issuance of the new or revised policy 
or procedure. 

Negotiations are not “secret” but 
traditionally, both in the private sec- 
tor and elsewhere in the Federal sec- 
tor, the parties bargain in good faith 
without publicity so long as there is 
any possibility for progress. Bargain- 
ing is, by its nature, a give-and-take 
process in which compromise and 
flexibility are frequently important 
features. 

If agreement is reached the parties 
usually announce it jointly and seek 
ratification from their principals. 


If an impasse is reached the parties 
may agree to a joint statement of their 
impasse, but it is not unusual, at this 
point, for each party to state publicly 
its position on the impasse. 


The management and AFSA teams 
have not yet reached any agreements 
on new or revised personnel policies 
or procedures, nor have they reached 
any impasses. 

One of the unique features of our 
Order is that the parties do not nego- 
tiate a fixed-term “contract” contain- 
ing a “package” of agreements. Under 
our Order there can be trade-offs be- 
tween items during consultations, but 
when agreement is reached on any 
new or revised policy or procedure, 
the agreement is reduced to writing 
and signed by the authorized repre- 
sentatives of the parties. After it has 
been ratified on both sides it is pub- 
lished. 

In future issues we will explain the 
operations of the Disputes Panel and 
the role of the Board of the Foreign 
Service under the Order. 


For information on services avail- 
able to»help crippled children and 
adults in your area, call the Easter 
Seal Society nearest you or write the 
National Easter Seal Society for:Crip- 
pled Children and Adults, 2023 West 
Ogden Avenue, Chicago, Ill 60611. 
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PANEL INTERVIEW—Department officers field questions at the Nashville conference. 
From left to right: Benjamin M. Zook, Chief, Soviet Foreign Affairs Division, Office 
of Research and Analysis, Bureau of Intelligence and Research; Robert B. Wright, 
Director, Office of East-West Trade, Bureau of Economic and Business Affairs; John 
A. Armitage, Deputy Assistant Secretary for European Affairs; Thomas C. Lyons, 
Chief of Policy Development Division, Office of Population, AID. 


Department Officers Speak in Nashville 


Six Department officers spoke to 
overflow audiences in Nashville, Ten- 
nessee, on February 15 at a Regional 
Foreign Policy Conference held on 
the campus of George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers. Nearly 500 civic 
and community leaders, educators, 
students, and news media representa- 
tives attended. 

In addition to the college, local 
co-sponsors were the Chamber of 
Commerce, the Nashville League of 
Women Voters, the Urban League, 
The Tennessean, the Nashville Ban- 
ner, WSM, Inc., and WLAC-TV. 

Joseph J. Sisco, Assistant Secre- 
tary for Near Eastern and South 
Asian Affairs, spoke on “The Middle 
East: An American Perspective” at 
the luncheon session. 

Other speakers were John Armi- 
tage, Deputy Assistant Secretary for 
European Affairs; Robert Wright, 
Director, Office of East-West Trade; 
William Salmon, Deputy Director, 
Office of Environmental Affairs; 
Thomas Lyons, Chief of Policy De- 
velopment Division, Office of Popu- 
lation (AID), and Benjamin Zook, 
Chief, Soviet Foreign Affairs Division, 
Office of Research and Analysis. 


In an editorial evaluation, The 


Tennessean stated: “Judging by the 
enthusiasm with which it has been 
received, the Conference . .. has 
been a success, and (Peabody) Col- 
lege is to be commended for the 
effort.” College officials had warm 
praise for the performance of the 
State Department “team”, one de- 
scribing the conference as “one of 
the finest public events ever held on 
the campus.” 

Arrangements for the conference 
were handled by Ilmar Heinaru 
(PA/PS/C) who served as Confer- 
ence Manager and Mary Kennedy 
(PA/MS) who served as Media 
Officer. 


The School of Professional Studies 
of the Foreign Service Institute held 
a Basic Office Skills and Techniques 
Workshop from February 26 through 
March 2. 

Among the topics discussed were 
human relations in the office, tele- 
phone manners, accountability, proof- 
reading, English usage, office groom- 
ing, production, organization and 
management of the desk and office, 
the use of sources of references, and 
Office decorum. 
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The Inspection Corps 
At the ’73 Briefing 


The annual briefings for staff mem- 
bers of the Office of the Inspector 
General, Foreign Service, were held 
during January. Staff members met 
with senior officials of the Depart- 
ment and other Government agencies 
with interests in foreign affairs. 


Civil Service Vacancies 
in M/DG Are Now Posted 


The Office of the Director Gen- 
eral of the Foreign Service (M/DG) 
is posting Civil Service vacancies oc- 
curring in M/DG organizational units 
on bulletin boards in New State, SA— 
6 and SA-15. 

The vacancies are being posted— 
on a trial basis—on bulletin boards 
in Room 2137 and outside Room 
2062 in Main State and outside Room 
411 in SA-6 and Room 7314 in 
SA-15. 

A full description of duties, quali- 
fication requirements, as well as spe- 
cific instructions will be included in 
each notice. Applications from all 
eligible Department employees are 
invited. 

Since all Departmental employees 
in the competitive service in the 
Washington, D.C., Metropolitan area 
must be considered for vacancies, the 
Civil Service Counseling and Assign- 
ment Division will continue to con- 
sider automatically eligible employees 
in the Department in accordance with 
3 FAM 1540. 
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Shown in the photograph are the 
officers now assigned to S/IG. Front 
row, left to right: Wade L. Lathram; 
Alvin Chinn; Peggy Blackford; Wil- 
liam Kelley; Manuel Abrams; Har- 
rison M. Symmes, Deputy Inspector 
General; Thomas W. McElhiney, In- 
spector General; Perkins C. Pedrick, 
Deputy Inspector General; Robert L. 
Funseth; Leona M. Anderson; 
Michael Basso; Bernard M. Murphy; 


John C. Hill; and James M. Thorson, 

Shown in the second row, left to 
right are: Robert E. Service; Robert 
E. Granick, Executive Officer; James 
A. Placke; Bruce Amstutz; William 
E. Knight; Philip B. Dahl; Gregory 
Kryza; Michael Harrington; Frank 
D. Taylor; Frederick D. Elfers; Ho- 
bart Luppi; Edward M. Rowell; Lee 
E. Metcalf, Director, Overseas Eval- 
uation Division; Paul H. Kreisberg; 
Howard J. Ashford; Herbert D. Spi- 


17 Employees Win Awards for Suggestions 


Seventeen Department employees 
at home and abroad recently won 
cash awards—ranging from $12.50 
to $425—for suggestions for econ- 
omy or efficiency. 

Top winner is Mrs. Esperanza O. 
de Pina, a Foreign Service local em- 
ployee in the American Embassy in 
Santo Domingo. 

Mrs. de Pina received $240 from 
the Department, another $145 from 
AID, and $40 from USIA. Her 
suggestion will save $5,981. 

Other recent winners for employee 
suggestions are Mrs. Marjorie P. 
Brown, New Orleans Passport Agen- 
cy, $100; Josephine A. Martin, 
Takoma Park, Md., $65; Agnes M. 
Ault, Upper Marlboro, Md., $50; 
Richard W. Cram, American Em- 
bassy, Pretoria, $50; William A. Cox, 
Arlington, Va., $50; Mrs. Judith S. 
Nichols, Arlington, Va., $50; Marie 
C. Tufano, Passport Agency, Chica- 
go, $50. 

Each of the following received $25 
cash awards: 

Mrs. Rosemary Argente, American 
Embassy, Blantyre; Mrs. Dorothy R. 
Bolka, SCA/VO; John R. Kanline, 
ARA/CAR; John Peter Nach, Amer- 


ican Embassy, Saigon; Mrs. Hilda S. 
O’Connell, Arlington, Va.; Harold J. 
Slaughter, RS/R; Charles L. Stephan, 
American Consulate General, Gua- 
dalajara. 

Mrs. Alice K. Ward, Arlington, 
Va., and Mrs. Tommye M. Grant, 
Washington, D.C., shared a $25 cash 
award for their suggestion. 


NAPLES—Homer M. Byington, Jr., Comre 
grandfather preceded him as Principe 
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pop retired from the Foreign Service on 


vack; Eldon B. Smith; Marvin F. 
Smith, Acting Director, Audit and 
Administrative Evaluation Division; 
Sherman Minor; Alan Chase; Alfred 
Garrison; Dale Phillips; Everett J. 
Mann; Kenneth P. Ferguson; and 
John A. Mercurio. 

Absent when the photograph was 
taken was Robert C. Foulton, Direc- 
tor, Domestic and Functional Evalua- 
tion Division; Charles R. Stein; An- 
drew Thomas; and George H. Lane. 


Scholarship Offered 
For Summer Study to 
Son or Daughter of FSO 


The Institute of World Affairs is 
again offering a scholarship to a son 
or daughter of past or present Foreign 
Service Officers of the United States 


al in Naples where his father and . 
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Voting Information Calendar—197 3 


Date 
April 3 


State 
WISCONSIN 


May 15 PENNSYLVANIA 


NEW JERSEY 


NEW YORK 


OHIO 


for summer study at Twin Lakes, 
Salisbury, Conn., from July 2 through 
August 17. 

The scholarship will be offered to 
a graduate student, or a graduating 
senior, whose major discipline relates 
to international studies. It is given in 
memory of LaVerne Baldwin. 


Type of Election & 
Offices Vacant 


General election to choose one State 
Supreme Court Justice and the Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction. 


Primary election to choose candi- 
dates for two judgeships in the Com- 
monwealth Court, and two judge- 
ships in the Superior Court. General 
election will be held Nov. 6. 


Primary election to choose candi- 
dates for one-half of the State Senate 
and for the entire House of Repre- 
sentatives. General election will be 
held Nov. 6. 


Primary election to choose candi- 
dates for Governor and for the entire 
State Legislature. General election 
will be held Nov. 6. 


Primary election to be held to choose 
candidates for Governor, Lt. Gov- 
ernor, Attorney General, and entire 
House of Delegates. General election 
will be held Nov. 6. 


One Court of Appeals Judge will be 
chosen in the general election. 


Eight State Board of Education 
members will be elected in the gen- 
eral election. 


In announcing the scholarship Mrs. 
Baldwin wrote to the NEWSLETTER, 
“TI hope that another Foreign Service 
son or daughter will benefit from the 
generosity of my husband’s friends.” 

Those interested in applying should 
write to the Institute of World Affairs, 
Inc., Salisbury, Conn. 06068. 


Janvary 31 after 41 years’ service. Before his departure the staff here posed with 
him for a final photo. Mr. Byington is shown seated, seventh from right. 











Five Community 
Meetings Scheduled 


On Foreign Policy 


The speakers Division of the Bu- 
reau of Public Affairs has scheduled 
five Community Meetings on Foreign 
Policy for the spring of 1973. 

These meetings provide several 
towns in a small area with a team of 
three officers for a full working week 
of foreign policy discussions with uni- 
versity and college campus groups, 
business, civic, religious and ethnic 
groups, radio, TV, and the press. 

Normally up to five separate dis- 
cussion groups are scheduled each 
day for each of the three participating 
officers, who are available either indi- 
vidually or as a full team to fill en- 
gagements arranged by the local 
sponsors of the meetings. 

The sponsors selected three foreign 
policy topics of interest to their com- 
munity and the Department selected 
three officers to make up the team— 
each of whom has expertise in one of 
the topics of discussion. 

The five upcoming Community 
Meetings on Foreign Policy will be 
held in communities in and around 
Shippensburg, Pennsylvania (April 
2-5); Seattle, Washington / Anchorage 
and Fairbanks, Alaska (April 2-13); 
Salt Lake City, Utah (April 23-27); 
North Adams, Massachusetts/Alba- 
ny, New York (April 30-May 4), 
and Tampa, Florida (April 30—May 
4). 

General topics for discussion will 
include Latin America, People’s Re- 
public of China, Western Europe, 
U.S.-Soviet Affairs, World Trade and 
Finance, Disarmament, and Environ- 
ment. 


Teacher of Year to Tour 
Mediterranean Countries 


James (Jay) Marshall Rogers, Jr., 
National Teacher of the Year, will 
tour several Mediterranean countries 
on a 25-day State Department-spon- 
sored trip in March. 

Mr. Rogers, of Raleigh, N. C., the 
first black educator to be named 
National Teacher of the Year, will 
meet with educators, and govern- 
ment, university and Embassy offi- 
cials in Athens, Thessaloniki, Cairo, 
Alexandria, Beirut and Tel Aviv. 

He is scheduled to visit universities, 
secondary schools, American-related 
schools and teacher training institutes, 
where he will lecture on recent trends 
in American education. 
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PARAMARIBO—Consul General Donald A. Johnson recently presented a selection 
of medical texts to the library of the new Medical School of the University 
of Surinam. Examining the books are, from left to right, three members of 
the school faculty; Bernhard Tjoe-Fat, USIS Information Specialist; Consul 
General Johnston; and Professor Dr. Frits Jessurun, Dean of the Medical Faculty. 


~ ms 7 a ea c 
TANANARIVE—The newly appointed American Ambassador to the Malagasy Re- 
public, Joseph A. Mendenhall, second from right, recently visited the island re- 
public’s east coast port city of Tamatave. While port personnel load several tons 
of the island’s graphite for a customer in New York, Ambassador Mendenhall chats 
with the port's Director, John Holt, far right, and the Co-Director of the port, 
Edmond Rakotomaniraka. CAO Frederick J. Gaynor and the Embassy’s Economic 
Officer, William F. Beachner, accompanied the Ambassador on his first official 
visit to the nation’s busiest port. 
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Percy Praises Foreign 
Service Personnel Who 
Aided Him on Asian Trip 


Senator Charles N. Percy (R-Ill.) 
has praised Foreign Service personnel 
in the U.S. Embassies in Asia “as 
among the finest people I have ever 
met, knowledgeable and hard-work- 


The Senator made his comments 
during hearings January 30 on the 
confirmation of William J. Porter as 
the new Under Secretary for Political 
Affairs. Ambassador Porter was con- 
firmed by the Senate on February 1. 

During the hearings Senator Percy 
told members of the Foreign Service 
Relations Committee: 

“I would like to just say to you, 
I have just returned from this trip 
to Asia. It is the first trip I have ever 
taken for this committee, and I was 
superbly staffed by the embassies and 
the AID mission and I was able to 
accomplish far more than in the doz- 
ens of other trips I have taken in 
other parts of the world simply be- 
cause of the deep back-up, and I am 
deeply impressed with the quality of 
our personnel in the embassies in 
Asia.” 

After Ambassador Porter said he 
was pleased to hear Mr. Percy’s com- 
ments, the Senator added: 

“Among the finest people I have 
ever met, knowledgeable and hard- 
working, and [ think they have had 
a significant role to play in helping 
our country in our relationship with 
these countries and pursuing our own 
self-interest as well as helping them 
in theirs, and I appreciate it very 
much indeed.” 


Dance Group to Visit USSR 


The Jose Limon Dance Company 
will tour the Soviet Union from Feb- 
Tuary 23 through March 22 under 
the Department’s Cultural Presenta- 
tions Program. 

The famous dance group will give 
performances in Leningrad, Kiev and 
Moscow as part of the 1972-73 U.S.- 
U.S.S.R. Exchanges Agreement. The 
group will also perform in Riga. 
Details of the tour were formalized 
before the death of Jose Limon, di- 
rector of the dance company, on 
December 2, 1972. 


The United States and Brazil ex- 
changed notes on February 14, bring- 
ing into force date the Shrimp Fishing 
Agreement signed at Brasilia on May 
9, 1972. 
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CITED—FSO Samuel B. Bartlett, Political-Military Officer in EUR/RPM/PP, left, was 
presented the Superior Honor Award by Walter J. Stoessel, Jr., Assistant Secretary 
for European Affairs, at a ceremony in Mr. Stoessel’s office on February 16. Mr. 
Bartlett was cited for his “major role in establishing the EUROPOLICY series of 
papers which advance creative alternatives to existing policies in the Department 
of State.” William B. Macomber, Deputy Under Secretary for Management, said 
Mr. Bartlett made important contributions to openness and creativity called for in 


“Diplomacy for the 70's.” 
Tax Refunds Sought on 


A number of articles have appeared 
in Washington newspapers recently 
about the possibility that Federal em- 
ployees may be able to get refunds 
on Federal income taxes for the years 
1969 forward. 

The speculation is based on a pend- 
ing suit filed in July, 1972, in a US. 
District Court in Detroit by the Na- 
tional Association of Internal Reve- 
nue Employees and the AFL-CIO 
Letter Carriers. 

The suit contends that the 7 per- 
cent of salary contributed by Federal 
employees to the Civil Service Retire- 
ment Fund should not be taxed as 
current income. 

Taxes on this money, according to 
the suit, should be paid when the 
money is paid back to the employees 
in retirement annuities. The suit has 
implications for employees under 
other retirement systems. 

On the basis of information ob- 
tained from IRS, the situation is this. 
The suit will not be heard by the 
District Court until the Fall of 1973. 
If the court should render a favorable 
decision, which IRS believes to be 
extremely unlikely, the Government 
can be expected to apeal such a de- 


Retirement Contributions 


cision to the Supreme Court, if neces- 
sary. Thus, a final decision may not 
be forthcoming for a long time. 

In the meantime, employees who 
want to hedge their bets for an event- 
ual favorable decision can file a claim 
with their income tax return this year 
and in subsequent years for refund of 
taxes paid on retirement contributions 
beginning in 1969. The money with- 
held for retirement contributions will, 
of course, have to be included as tax- 
able income and taxes will have to 
continue to be paid on that income 
until a final decision on the suit is 
reached by the courts. 

According to the latest information 
available, Form 843 should be used 
to file a claim for refund. However, 
it would be advisable to write IRS or 
consult with an agent before filing. 

This article is intended only to be 
informative. The Department cannot 
advise employees as to whether and 
how to file claims for refund. 


Excluding the Postal Service, more 
than a million employees in the Ex- 
ecutive branch are represented by 
labor organizations holding exclusive 
recognition. 
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SAN SALVADOR—Ambassador Henry E. Catto, Jr., and Deputy Chief of Mission Sam Moskowitz met with the Embassy's U.S. 
Federal Women Employees organization following one of its recent meetings. Pictured on that occasion are, seated, 
left to right, Anne E. Mehu, AID; Ambassador Catto; Vice Consul Frances L. Weinmann, State, Federal Women’s Program 
Coordinator (FWPC); and Barbara Stanback, State. Standing, left to right, are Joan L. Conrad, State; Mary |. Keany, 
USIS; Patricia Coyne, State; Gloria D. McNeill, State; Jane Cowan, State; Edith F. Casey, State; Margaret F. Maine, State; 
Deputy Chief of Mission Moskowitz; Marian F. Garvey, Personnel Officer, State; and Edna Long, Secretary to the Ambas- 
sador. FWPC Weinmann reports that since Ambassador Catto’s arrival here, he has been “as good as his word” in working 
in cooperation with the FWP group to make reforms in operations resulting in increased efficiency and “happier secretaries.” 


Leaders of Career Women 
Are Briefed at Department 


Mrs. William P. Rogers greeted 
delegates to the Congress of Career 
Women Leaders when they visited 
the Department for a briefing session 
last month. 

The Congress of Career Women 
Leaders, sponsored by the National 
Federation of Business and Profes- 
sional Women’s Clubs, met in Wash- 
ington on February 8 and 9. The 
group consisted of the Presidents and 
other leaders of important national 
organizations. 

In addition to remarks by Mrs. 
Rogers, the briefing included presen- 
tations by William I. Cargo, Director 
of Planning and Coordination, and 
Gladys P. Rogers, Special Assistant 
for Women’s Affairs, Office of the 
Deputy Under Secretary for Manage- 
ment. 

Marshall Noble, Organizations 
Liaison Division Chief, Bureau of 
Public Affairs, outlined the media 
and public services available through 
that Bureau. 

William D. Blair, Jr., Deputy As- 
sistant Secretary for Public Affairs, 
served as moderator. 

Following the briefing session, the 
visitors were conducted on a tour of 
the diplomatic reception rooms. 
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DISTINGUISHED SERVICE—Stanley Scott, Special Assistant to President Nixon, 
congratulates Margie R. Wilber, an Editor in the Publishing and Reproduction 
Services Division, OPR/PBR, after she received the Federal Employee Distinguished 
Voluntary Service Award on Feb. 9. Mrs. Wilber was cited for establishing the 
Crime Stoppers Club, Inc., which has a membership of some 1,500 boys, 8 to 12. 
Looking on are Barbara M. Franklin, a Presidential Staff Assistant, second from 
left, and Gloria E. A. Toote, Assistant Director of ACTION, which administers the 
national awards program for Federal employees. 
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FOR SUSTAINED EXCELLENCE 


Civil Service League Honors Carol Laise 


Ambassador Carol C. Laise, US. 
envoy to Nepal, has been named a 
winner of the National Civil Service 

oom League’s 1973 

= Career Service 
| Award for Sus- 
tained Excellence. 
Ambassador 
Laise and nine 
f other national win- 
* ners will be hon- 
ored at the League’s 
19th annual career 
awards ceremony 
and banquet at the 

Ambassador Laise Washington Hilton 
on Friday evening, May 4. 

In submitting the Department’s 
nomination of Ambassador Laise— 
and adding his own “warm-hearted 
endorsement” — Secretary Rogers 
wrote to League officials: 

“Carol C. Laise has consistently 
displayed superior talent and profes- 
sional competence in a series of im- 
portant and demanding posts in the 
Department of State. In particular, 
her dedicated and perceptive steward- 
ship as Ambassador to Nepal for the 
past six years serves as a striking 
example of the use to which excep- 
tional abilities and personal wisdom 
have been combined to result in fur- 
therance of both national objectives 
and professional fulfillment.” 

Ambassador Laise is one of three 
women American Ambassadors cur- 
rently on duty. She also is the only 
woman Foreign Service Career Min- 
ister. 

In addition, Ambassador Laise is 
the Dean of the Diplomatic Corps in 
Kathmandu. 

After summarizing her distin- 
guished, 34-year government career, 
the Department said: 

“In sum, there is great public inter- 
est in the career of Carol Laise. In 
terms of the role of women in gov- 
ernment, of ‘women’s liberation,’ of 
public recognition of professional 
competence and integrity, it is difficult 
to think of other government serv- 
ants whose selection would be of 
more interest to the American 
public.” 

The Ambassador began her gov- 
ernment career in 1938 as a Research 
Assistant in the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. She later served in the 
U.S. Civil Service Commission and 
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in the United Nations Refugee Relief 
Administration. 

Joining the Department in 1948 
as an Assistant International Affairs 
Officer, she later held such assign- 
ments as Political Officer in New 
Delhi; Deputy Director of the Office 
of South Asian Affairs; Director of 
the Office of South Asian Affairs; 
and Country Director for India, 
Nepal, Ceylon and Maldives. 

She was named the U.S. Ambas- 


sador to Nepal in 1966 and promoted 
to the rank of Career Minister in 
1968. 

Ambassador Laise won the Amer- 
ican University Alumni Association 
Recognition Award in 1965. The 
same year she also received the Fed- 
eral Women’s Award for outstanding 
achievement. 

The Ambassador is a graduate of 
American University and also took 
two years of graduate study there. 
She is married to Ambassador Ells- 
worth Bunker, the U.S. envoy to the 
Republic of Viet-Nam. 


AT NATIONAL ARCHIVES—Members of the Association of American Foreign Service 
Women were the guests of Dr. James B. Rhoads, Archivist of the United States, 
during a visit to the National Archives on Feb. 13. Shown left to right are Mrs. 
William P. Rogers; Mrs. Barbara McDonald, formerly of the Wives Seminar at the 
Foreign Service Institute and now with the Archives’ new Associates Program; 
Dr. Rhoads, and Mrs. William Leonhart, President of AAFSW. 


AAFSW To Visit Museum, Dunbarton Oaks 


The April program of the Associa- 
tion of American Foreign Service 
Women will include an evening recep- 
tion and tour for members and their 
husbands at the African Museum on 
Tuesday, April 10, and a morning 
visit to the gardens of Dunbarton 
Oaks at the invitation of the director, 
former Ambassador William R. Tyler, 
on Tuesday, April 17. 

Members who enjoyed the morn- 
ing of Americana and old movies at 
the National Archives on February 
13 may be interested to know they 
can get information about other Ar- 
chives activities, as well as about join- 
ing the Archives’ new Associates 
Program, by calling Mrs. Barbara Mc- 
Donald at 963-5456 or writing her 


at National Archives, 
D.C, 20408. 

A summary of the AAFSW’s Jan- 
uary panel on the changing role of 
the Foreign Service wife may be ob- 
tained by sending a self-addressed 
stamped envelope to Mrs. Richard B. 
Finn, Program Chairman, 7007 Mac- 
Arthur Blvd., Washington, D.C. 

Potential members are reminded 
they are welcome at all meetings of 
the AAFSW. While it is possible to 
join at each meeting, the best way to 
join and be assured of receiving the 
AAFSW Newsletter is to call or write 
the Membership Chairman, Mrs. 
Robert S. Steven, 657-9714, c/o 
AAFSW, P.O. Box 4931, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20008. 


Washington, 





West Germany, U.S. 
Discuss Educational 
And Cultural Affairs 


A discussion of questions of mutual 
interest in the field of educational and 
cultural affairs took place in Wash- 
ington on February 8 between rep- 
resentatives of the Government of the 
Federal Republic of Germany and 
representatives of the Department of 
State and the U.S. Information 
Agency. 

The German delegation was headed 
by Dr. Hans Arnold, Director General 
of Cultural Affairs in the German 
Foreign Office; the American delega- 
tion was led by John Richardson, Jr., 
Assistant Secretary for Educational 
and Cultural Affairs. 

The meeting grew out of a pre- 
vious meeting at the staff level. which 
was held in Bonn in May of 1972. 

The two delegations exchanged 
views of experiences in educational 
and cultural programs of interest to 
both countries. They reviewed the 
various programs existing between the 
two countries and agreed on the desir- 
ability of a further intensification of 
cultural relations between them. They 
were particularly mindful of the need 
to view these relations within the 
broad context of U.S.-European con- 
cerns. 

The two delegations agreed on the 
desirability of continued consultation 
and plan to meet on an annual basis. 


Dollar Devaluation Effects 
On Foreign Service 
Allowances Under Study 


The devaluation of the U.S. dollar 
by 10 percent on February 12 may re- 
sult in increased allowances for For- 
eign Service personnel at some over- 
seas posts. 

Immediately following the devalua- 
tion, the Department sent cables to 
all U.S. diplomatic and consular posts 
requesting information on the rate of 
exchange. It also sought suggestions 
on what adjustments should be made 
—and where. 

After the Department studies the 
data it will determine what adjust- 
ments in allowances for Americans 
overseas may be necessary. 

Local employees are not affected 
by the devaluation because they are 
paid in local currencies on the basis 
of local wage rates. However, more 
U.S. dollars may be needed to buy 
foreign currencies, officials said. 


2 2 oF sees ee ; 
Ambassador and Mrs. Getz are shown at the Art in Embassies exhibit in Malta. 


Art in Embassies Exhibit Delights Maltese 


Scores of Maltese officials, artists, 
collectors, architects and art dealers 
praised the recent Art in Embassies 
exhibit sponsored by U.S. Ambassa- 
dor and Mrs. John I. Getz at the 
Residence in Valletta. 

The Residence was transformed 
for an evening into a gallery of 
American art. It featured the paintings 
of 11 American artists lent under the 
Department’s Art in the Embassies 
Program. 

Guests were greeted at the door by 
Ambassador and Mrs. Getz, offered 
refreshments and a biographic sheet 
on each artist, and allowed to wander 
freely throughout the Residence in 
search of their favorite painter. 

The Chief Justice of Malta and the 
Curator of Fine Arts at the National 
Museum were among the prominent 
Maltese who viewed the works in a 
casual American atmosphere, sur- 
rounded by exciting art, artists and 
ideas. A particular favorite of the 
guests was Spaces of the Spirit Ill, 
by Sheila Isham, which had already 
been purchased by the Getz’s for their 
own collection. 


The depth of appreciation for the 


works was evidenced by offers of pur- 
chase for two paintings. 

Pleased by the turnout, Ambassa- 
dor Getz wired the Department, “If 
the reception in Malta of the Depart- 
ment’s Art in Embassy Program is at 
all typical, the Mission recommends 
that every effort be made to enlarge 
and extend the program.” 
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BERLIN—Consul A. Stephen Vitale has 
the pleasant duty of presenting an im- 
migrant visa to Doris Wegener, who is 
known professionally in Germany as 
“Manuela,” a leading popular singer. 
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Read Heads German 
Marshall Plan of U.S. 


Benjamin H. Read, a former De- 
artment official, has been elected the 

t President of The German Mar- 
shall Plan of the United States. 

The private, non-profit American 
foundation, located at 1717 Massa- 
chusetts Ave., N.W., in Washington, 
was recently established to commem- 
orate the Marshall Plan. The German 
Government donated $47,500,000 
over a 15-year period to “promote the 
comparative study and exchange of 
ideas on issues that will confront the 
industrialized nations of the world in 
the next quarter century.” 

The foundation also will support 
the study of international relations 
that pertain to the common interests 
of the United States and Europe, and 
further European studies. 

Chancellor Willy Brandt 
announced the establishment of the 
Fund on the 25th anniversary of the 
Marshall Plan, on June 5, 1972, at 
a special ceremony at Harvard Uni- 
versity. General George C. Marshall, 
who served as Secretary of State from 
1947 to 1949, unveiled the European 
Recovery Plan at Harvard in June 
1947, 

From 1963 to 1969 Mr. Read was 
Special Assistant to the Secretary of 
State and Executive Secretary of the 
Department. Mr. Read left the De- 
partment in 1969 to accept the posi- 
tion of first Director of the newly 
established Woodrow Wilson Inter- 
national Center for Scholars at the 
Smithsonian Institution. 


Choral Club Seeks Members 


The Ambassadors of Song, the 
choral club sponsored by the State- 
USIA Recreation Association, is 
looking for new members. 

The group meets every Wednesday 
at 12:00 noon in the East Auditor- 
ium. Tenors and basses are particu- 
larly welcomed. 

Persons interested in joining may 
come to the Wednesday meetings or 
call Bob McConahy on extension 
22581 for further information. 

Preparations are being made now 
for a May concert. 


The United States and Spain on 
February 20 signed in Madrid a new 
bilateral Air Transport Agreement. 
Ambassador Horacio Rivero signed 
for the United States, and His Excel- 
lency Gregorio Lopez Bravo dé Cas- 
tro, Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
signed for Spain. 
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SAFE PLACE—The State Department Federal Credit Union recently installed 
hundreds of safe deposit boxes for employees—at home and abroad—who wish 
to keep their U.S. Savings Bonds, important papers and other valuables in a 
safe, convenient place. One of the largest Credit Union facilities in the Nation, 
the vault is available to rental box holders during regular Credit Union hours. 


New Credit Service for Overseas Employees 


Foreign Service employees at over- 
seas posts whose applications for 
loans under the State Department 
Federal Credit Union’s Advanced 
Loan Plan (ALP) have been approved 
may now use the Department’s tele- 
graphic facilities to transmit data per- 
taining to the loans. 

In an Airgram to all U.S. diplo- 
matic and consular posts on February 
14, the Department noted that these 
telegram facilities should be used only 
“in an emergency or when funds are 
required in a time frame which pre- 
cludes use of pouch service.” 

Regularly numbered telegrams to 
the Department should be used. Ap- 
proval and clearance will be those 
required in accordance with post pro- 
cedures. 

Employees who wish to send tele- 
grams under this service should give 
the following information for the 
Credit Union: name, account num- 
ber, if known; amount, with $100 
minimum; purpose of draw, ¢.g., 
travel, pay debts, vacation, and so on; 
where the money is to be sent—name 
of bank, bank account number, or 


name of recipient and full address, or 
if the funds are to be mailed to the 
employee, his new address if appli- 
cable. 


| POST CHANGES | 


The American Consulate in Salz- 
burg will be reopened this summer. 
Its area of responsibility will include 
the lands of Salzburg, Tirol and 
Voralberg. 

The Consulate will perform all 
normal consular duties with the ex- 
ception of visa issuance which will 
continue to be performed by the con- 
sular section of the American Em- 
bassy in Vienna. 

The Salzburg Consulate will also 
be responsible for promoting US. 
commercial interests and cultural ac- 
tivities. 

The post is being reopened in view 
of the substantial increase in US. 
tourism to and trade with Austria and 
in recognition of the importance of 
the Western portion of Austria in 
terms of industrial and trade devel- 
opment. 
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HERE ARE THE ANSWERS 


How Are Civil Service Employees Promoted? 


How are Civil Service employees 
promoted? This is a question that 
is asked from the basement to the 
seventh floor. Presumably, the ma- 
jority of the Civil Service employees 
are familiar with the Department’s 
Merit Promotion Program, but many 
employees appear unaware of its de- 
tailed operation. Hence, this explana- 
tory article on the promotion process. 


Q. What are promotion “panels”? 


A. They are lists of names of em- 
ployees who are best qualified for 
particular positions. When a vacancy 
occurs within a Bureau, a request is 
sent to PER/CA/CS for a “panel” 
of employees who meet the job re- 
quirements and are among the best 
qualified. This means that the files 
of all employees who meet the skills 
and time-in-grade requirements are 
reviewed by the Personnel Placement 
and Counseling Officers to select the 
names for placement on a “panel.” 


Q. Who is responsible for putting 
panels together? 


A. The Civil Service Counseling 
and Assignment Division (PER/CA/ 
CS), headed by Samuel C. Mitchell, 
Jr., has primary responsibility for 
submitting names for panels. 


Q. Who are the Career Placement 
Officers responsible for the promotion 
panels? 


A. There are five Personnel Place- 
ment & Counseling Officers respon- 
sible for panel construction and ca- 
reer counseling in the following areas 
and they are located in Room 2421, 
New State, and may be reached on 
Code 101, Extension 23352: 


June M. Grant—INR, P, PPT, 
SCA, and SCI. 

E. Mae Jackson—M/DG; M/ 
FRM; M/DG/MED; and all of A ex- 
cept BF/FS, OC, OPR/PBR, OPR/ 
RS, and SY. 

Mary Ruth Edwards—ACDA; H; 
IGA; L; PM; S; and all of M except 
M/DG, M/FRM, and M/FSI. 

Gertrude L. Wieckoski—A/SY, 
CU, EB, 10, M/FSI, and USUN. 

Carlton L. Cox—All Regional 
Bureaus (AF, ARA, EA, EUR, 
NEA), A/BF/FS, A/OC, A/OPR/ 
PBR, and A/OPR/RS. 


Q. How do they make their selec- 
tions? 


A. First, all employees who meet 
the time-in-grade and skills qualifi- 


cations are automatically considered. 

Second, any special requirement, 
e.g., location of the job, special work- 
ing conditions and hours, must be 
considered. 

Third, the Personnel Audit Report 
(PAR) that is updated annually by 
the employee is reviewed. 

Finally, the employee’s ability to 
perform satisfactorily as reflected in 
his efficiency reports is analyzed. 


Q. What happens after a panel is 
constructed? 


A. CA/CS submits the panel to 
the requesting Bureau and the Bureau 
reviews the candidates’ records, con- 
ducts the interviews, and makes the 
final selection. A reporting date for 
the selectee is then established by 
CA/CS in consultation with the af- 
fected Bureaus. 

The employee has some responsi- 
bility for keeping his personnel file 
current, by letting his bureau per- 
sonnel officer have certification of 


courses completed (both on the job 
and after working hours), and ex- 
pressing his interests in any training 
desired. 

The Personnel Officers have the 
following records from which to draw 
information: 1) efficiency reports; 2) 
the employee’s original SF—171 indi- 
cating previous job experience; 3) a 
monthly computer run showing all 
employees by grade, date of eligibility 
for promotion and current job skills; 
and 4) the PAR. 

Often just knowing that an em- 
ployee is interested in a particular 
field or is now taking a course, e.g., 
accounting, journalism, or shorthand, 
could make him eligible for a variety 
of panels. 

PER/CA/CS also uses panels to 
effect the reassignment of employees 
desiring to gain added experience or 
to use other skills. 

Career counseling is another func- 
tion of great importance that is han- 
died by PER/CA/CS. Employees 
are encouraged to make their inter- 
ests and career goals known to the 
counselors. 


Retirement Planning Seminar 


A Retirement Planning Seminar is scheduled to begin on Tuesday, 
April 17, and to continue each succeeding Tuesday through June 5. Each 
session will be held in the West Auditorium of Main State from 11:30 


a.m. to 1:00 p.m. 


The Seminar is designed primarily for Foreign Service and Civil 
Service personnel of the Department, USIA, and AID who are eligible 
for retirement within five years, but all are welcome. 

Speakers will cover Retirement Benefits and Annuities, Financial and 
Legal Planning, Social Security and Medicare, Taxes, Investments, and 
Second Careers. There will be opportunities to ask questions. A Depart- 
ment Notice containing the program will be issued. Further information 
may be obtained from the External Placement Division, extension 


23760. 





EL PASO, TEX.—U.S. Commissioner J. F. Friedkin, left, presented Length-of-Service 
Awards to employees of the International Boundary and Water Commission, United 
States and Mexico, in a ceremony held in the Office of the Commissioner, U.S. 
Section. Shown receiving 10-year awards are, left to right, Alfredo Balderas, Floyd 
H. Helm, Jr., Miss Bonnie J. Maher, and Israel de Anda. 
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1973 Mustang Program: 
Opportunities in ADP, 
Budget and Fiscal Work 


Management Reform Bulletin No. 
28, issued July 6, 1971, described 
the “Mustang” Program as designed 
to identify, select and train excep- 
tional and talented employees whose 
rank is presently below the officer 
level. 

Due to anticipated shortages, spe- 
cial consideration will be given this 
year to candidates demonstrating an 
aptitude and potential for the fields 
of Budget and Fiscal and Automated 
Data Processing (ADP). 

Among those eligible are Civil 
Service non-officer employees in 
Grades 1 through 8. They must be 
over 21 years of age and have at least 
two years of service with the Depart- 
ment. 

The first class of Civil Service 
“Mustang” trainees began their vari- 
ous assignments in August, 1972. The 
selection process for the 1973 class 
is scheduled so that they may start 
their program in July, 1973. Foreign 
Service “Mustang” candidates are 
selected and begin training continu- 
ously throughout the year. 

Applications—which were distrib- 
uted February 27—will be accepted 
through April 15. Information con- 
cerning the Federal Service Entrance 
Examination and further administra- 
tive procedures will be furnished to 
employees upon receipt of their ap- 
plications. 


Walter W. Boehm Heads 
CU’s Athletic Program 


Dr. Walter W. Boehm has been 
named Director of International 
Athletic Programs for the Depart- 
ment’s Bureau of Educational and 
Cultural Affairs. 

Dr. Boehm will act as liaison to 
private U.S. organizations promoting 
international understanding through 
sports. He has served with the United 
States Air Force, the Peace Corps, 
the Agency for International De- 
velopment and the Department of 
State. His most recent assignment was 
as a technical assistance evaluation 
Officer for the Agency for Interna- 
tional Development in Seoul, Korea. 

Dr. Boehm formerly coached track 
and field, participated in three inter- 
national track meets, coached the 
Tunisian track team at the 1960 
Rome Olympics, and from 1962 to 
1965 managed the Peace Corps ath- 
letic coaches program in French- 
speaking Africa. 
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SCHEDULE OF COURSES AT FSI 


Mar. Apr. 


Program 


THE FOREIGN AFFAIRS EXECUTIVE SEMINAR 
POPULATION CONFERENCE 


INTERNATIONAL NARCOTICS CONTROL 
INTERAGENCY TRAINING PROGRAM 


SCHOOL OF PROFESSIONAL STUDIES 


Administrative Training 
Basic Administrative Course 


Consular Training 
Consular Course 
Immigration Law and Visa Regulations 
Nationality Law and Consular Procedures 
Special Consular Services 


Economic and Commercial Training 
Economics and Modern Diplomacy 
(Mexico) 
Review of Current Commercial 
and Economic Specialist Functions 


Political Training 
International Organization 
Neo-Classical Analysis of Political Systems 


Executive Development 
Executive Studies Seminar 
Supervisory Studies 


Junior Officer Training 
Basic Course 


Communication Skills 
Effective Writing 
Public Speaking 
Reading Improvement 


Clerical Training 

Advanced Secretarial Practices and 
Procedures 

Beginning Stenography 

Intermediate Stenography 

Dictation and Transcription Workshop 

Magnetic Tape Selectric Typewriter 
Training 

Foreign Service Secretarial Training 


Orientation 
Departmental Officer Orientation 
Departmental Clerical Orientation 
Introduction to the Foreign Service 
and the Department 


Seminars for Wives, Husbands and 
Dependents over 18 
Workshop for Foreign Service Families 
Ad Hoc Workshops 


CENTER FOR AREA AND COUNTRY STUDIES 


Area Studies 
Western Europe 
Near East and North Africa 
Africa, Sub-Sahara 
South Asia 
Southeast Asia 
East Asia 
Latin America 


Special Studies 
Orientation for American Grantees 


SCHOOL OF LANGUAGE STUDIES 


Intensive Language Training 
French 
German 
Italian 
Portuguese 
Spanish 


May 


7 


Length 


3 weeks 


(dates to be announced) 


12 23 


Correspondence Course 
Correspondence Course 
Correspondence Course 


23 
30 


As requested 


21 
9 
9 
23 

19 
19 ‘i 
=. wa 
19 a 
wr" te 
19 16 
2, 30 
2 
2 
2 
2,30 


14 


29 


28 


10 
22 
14 


14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 


29 


29 
29 
29 


29 


3 weeks 


6 weeks 


4 weeks 
18 months 
18 months 
12 months 


2/4 weeks 


week 
days 


wor 


week 
week 
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6 weeks 


2% weeks 
8 weeks 
5 weeks 


7 days 


10 weeks 
10 weeks 
10 weeks 

1 week 


2% days 


4 days 
2% days 
7% days 
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weeks 
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20 weeks 
20 weeks 
20 weeks 
20 weeks 
20 weeks 





A Warning on Use 
Of Diplomatic Pouch 


The following airgram, a joint 
State-AID-USIA message, was sent 
to all diplomatic and consular posts 
on February 7: 


In recent months there has been 
a significant increase in the number 
of attempts made to use diplomatic 
pouch facilities to ship excess per- 
sonal effects from Washington to the 
field and, to a lesser extent, from the 
field to a Washington address. 

It is also possible that this problem 
exists laterally between posts. Many 
of these attempted personal shipments 
have also been found to contain items 
which, under any circumstances, are 
prohibited from pouch transmission, 
1.e., liquids, glass, breakable objects, 
etc. 


Whether delivered personally to 
the State, AID or USIA mail rooms 
or mailed in to the Department’s Mail 
and Pouch Branch, these shipments 
will be rejected if found to contain 
large quantities of personal effects 
with the obvious intention of using 
the pouch to supplement authorized 
shipping allowances. 

The use of the pouch for this pur- 
pose even though payment of postage 
is made at international rate from 
point of origin to destination does 
not cover complete cost of shipment. 
Transportation charges for transmis- 
sion by pouch (in spite of postage 
affixed) from Washington to desti- 
nation must be paid by the Depart- 
ment of State. As such this constitutes 
expenditures of U.S. Government 
funds which are in excess of the pre- 
scribed allowance and is therefore 
prohibited (See 6 FAM 163). 

Shipments of this kind must be sent 
at the expense of the employee con- 
cerned via other than pouch channels. 
Posts are requested to circulate this 
information to all personnel having 
pouch privileges. 


Nelson Gross Resigns 
As Adviser on Narcotics 


Nelson G. Gross, Senior Adviser 
to the Secretary and Coordinator for 
International Narcotics Matters (S/ 
NM), resigned his position as of 
January 20. 

Harvey R. Wellman, Special As- 
sistant to the Secretary for Narcotics 
Matters, was designated Acting Sen- 
ior Adviser on February 9. Mr. Well- 
man’s office is in Room 7330; his 
extension is 28692. 
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WHITE HOUSE CEREMONY—Chief Justice Burger swore-in Frank Carlucci as the 
new Under Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare at a White House cere- 
mony Feb. 2. Mrs. Carlucci held the Bible as President Nixon looked on. A Foreign to 
Service Officer on detail, Mr. Carlucci has held key positions with the Office of - 
Economic Opportunity, Budget Bureau, and Office of Management and Budget. 19 
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Consumer Price Index Box Score m 

_ The Consumer Price Index (CPI) for January* reached 127.7. This rei 
is 2.7 percent above 124.3, the current Civil Service base level. The e 
index must reach 128.1, three percent above the base level, and hold at th 
or above that level for three consecutive months before another Civil to 
Service annuity increase will be triggered. A 
In the Foreign Service cycle, an annuity increase became effective th 
February 1, 1973 based on the November index level of 126.9. Another at 
Foreign Service increase will not occur until the CPI reaches 130.8, Ww 
three percent above the current Civil Service base, and remains at or P 
above that level for three consecutive months. 6 
* Latest released as the NEWSLETTER went to press. ~ 
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MEXICO CITY—Amboassador Robert H. McBride greets one of the school children 
who gathered at his Residence in a spontaneous demonstration of appreciation 
following the announcement of the Viet-Nam cease-fire agreement on January 27. 
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| NEW DIRECTIVES | 








All directives of the Department are on 
file in Bureau and Post administrative 
offices, where they may be referred to by 
interested employees. Departmental per- 
sonnel assigned to other agencies may re- 

st copies of these or other issuances 

m the Distribution Section of PBR by 
telephoning extension 22536. Recently is- 
sued directives follow: 


Organization 


Records management functions, former- 
ly performed by the Office of Communi- 
cations, have been transferred to the 
Records Services Division, Office of Oper- 
ations. (TL:ORG-59) 


Personnel 


1973 salary schedules were brought up 
to date to reflect the new grade or class 
levels which were effective the first pay 

period beginning on or after January 1, 
1973. (AID/USIA TL:PER-349.) 

The revised salary schedules which were 
effective the first pay period beginning on 
or after January 1, 1973, published under 
TL:PER-349 of January 2, 1973, and in 
FAMC No. 637 of January 8, 1973, were 
reissued to correct typographical errors in 
step rates. (AID/USIA TL:PER-350) 

Official reprimands are now signed by 
the Special Assistant to the Deputy Direc- 
tor of Personnel for Career Counseling and 
Assignments (PER/CA/SA), effective Feb- 
ruary 1, 1973. The Special Review Staff of 
the Office of Personnel (PER/SRS) was 
abolished and its personnel and functions 
were transferred to PER/CA/SA. (TL: 
PER-351.) 

Foreign Affairs Manual Circular No. 
637, dated January 8, 1973, informed per- 
sonnel of adjustments made in the basic 
rates of pay of Federal employees paid 
under the statutory pay systems (i.e., 
General Schedule and the Foreign Service 
Schedules) and of administrative action 
taken to extend these rates to certain 
State, AID, and USIA employees. These 
adjustments, based on Executive Order 
11691, dated December 15, 1972, were 
reflected in the salary schedules ‘for GS, 
FSO, FSR, FSIO, FSS, and FC pay sys- 
tems. (AID/USIA FAMC-637) 

Foreign Affairs Manual Circular No. 
638, dated January 30, 1973, transmitted 
the approved Precepts for the 1973 State/ 
USIA Junior Officer Selection Board which 
convened on January 10, 1973. A second 


and final session is scheduled for July 
1973. 


Foreign Affairs Manual Circular No. 
639, dated January 31, 1973, transmitted 
the approved Precepts for the 1972 Junior 
Officer Threshold Review Panels and 
Board. The Board convened on January 
15, 1973, to consider all class 6 Foreign 
Service officers and class 6 Foreign Serv- 
ice Reserve officers who are participants in 
the Junior Officer Program. Procedures 
governing the operation of the Junior 
Officer Threshold Review Program were 
approved by the Board of the Foreign 
Service on January 9, 1973. 


The Foreign Affairs Manual Circular 
No. 640, dated February 12, 1973, 
amended the instructions for preparation 
of JF-41, Officer Evaluation Report, to 
incorporate consolidated changes in prep- 
aration of the report contained in FAMC 
No. 610, dated May 10, 1972, and in 
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BOGOTA—Chargé d‘Affaires, a.i., Robert E. White, left, speaks with President 
Misael Pastrana at the presidential palace, Casa de Bolivar. Mr. White accompanied 
a group of American educators in a call on the President. The educators were 


here for a seminar on 


“non-formal” education. Among them was former U.S. 


Ambassador to Colombia Jack H. Vaughn, now director of international affairs 
for Children’s TY Workshop, which produces “Sesame Street.” 


FAMC No. 635, dated December 13, 1972. 
The amended instructions are for the in- 
formation of all rating and reviewing offi- 
cers. 


General Services 


A Government transportation request 
shall not be used for transportation serv- 
ices costing less than $10.00. Authorizing 
officers may require employees to use cash 
for travel within the United States when 
cost of travel is $100.00 or less. (TC:GS- 
176 (Uniform State/AID/USIA Foreign 
a Travel Regulations) and TL:GS- 
1069.) 

Reimbursement is now permitted to an 
employee for the return travel expenses 
of a spouse and/or minor children trans- 
ported overseas at Government expense 
although the marriage has been terminated 
by a divorce or an annulment prior to the 
time the employee becomes eligible for 
return travel. (TL:GS-175.) 

San’a, Yemen Arab Republic, and 
Bukavu, Zaire, and Kampala, Uganda, are 
added to the list of posts authorized trans- 
portation of additional consumables. Bil- 
bao, Spain, has no adequate commercial 
storage for household effects; therefore, the 
list is amended to reflect “no storage” 
available and Madrid is designated as the 
storage location when this service is 
needed. (TL:GS:H-66.) 


Through bill of lading (residence-to- 
residence) service is not to used as a 
method of shipping household goods or 
personal effects to certain listed posts. 
(Uniform State/AID/USIA Procedures 
and Guides TL:GS:H-67.) 


Special Consular Services 


U. S. nationals experiencing difficulties 
because of lost or stolen traveler’s checks 
may be assisted by use of new procedures. 

Additional guidance is given for obtain- 
ing funds for subsistence and return of 
USS. citizens to the United States. Tele- 
graphic code words used in providing such 
assistance are revised. 

U.S. and foreign banking facilities and 
related procedures are now available for 
a a foreign remittance. (TL:CON- 

1.) 


Financial 


4 FAM chapter 200 on allotment codi- 
fied interim instructions and procedures 
contained in a number of circular airgrams. 
The revisions include changes in DS-1522, 
International Assignment Travel Liquida- 
tion Data; FS-477(1) Payments and Col- 
lections Transfer Record; DS-1491, Inter- 


office Document Transfer Record; FS-477 
(2), Payments and Collection Transfer 
Register; and the titles of JF-31 and 3la. 
(Uniform State/USIA TL:FIN-191.) 
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C. Allan Stewart Dies; 
Retired Ambassador 


Ambassador (Ret.) C. Allan Stew- 
art, 66, who served as U.S. envoy to 
Venezuela from 1961 to 1964, died 
in Caracas on February 22. 

A former newspaper reporter and 
correspondent, and a former Bureau 
Chief for the Associated Press in 
Bogota and Caracas, Mr. Stewart 
joined the Foreign Service in Febru- 
ary 1947. He held such assignments 
as Public Affairs Officer at Habana; 
First Secretary and Consul at Santi- 
ago; Counselor of Embassy at San 
Jose; Deputy Director of the Office 
of Middle American Affairs; Director 
of the Office of Central American and 
Panamanian Affairs; and Counselor 
and Deputy Chief of Mission at 
Caracas, with the personal rank of 
Minister. 

After serving as Ambassador, Mr. 
Stewart later was assigned as Special 
Assistant in the Bureau of Inter- 
American Affairs and as Director of 
the Office of Caribbean Affairs. He 
retired in January 1967. 

Ambassador Stewart leaves his 
wife, Marion, of the home address, 
Residencias Las Lauras, Avenida Las 
Lauras, San Rafael de la Florida, 
Caracas, Venezuela. 


Arthur E. Beach 


Arthur E. Beach, 65, a retired 
Foreign Service Officer, died on Feb- 
ruary 2. 

Mr. Beach, who retired in Novem- 
ber, 1960, leaves two daughters, Mrs. 
Harry A. Breher, of 4908 Kingston 
Drive, Annandale, Virginia 22003, 
and Barbara J. Beach, of 2400 South 
Glebe Road, Arlington, Virginia 
22209. Mrs. Beach died on April 30, 
1968. 


Erwin P. Keeler 


Erwin P. Keeler, 70, a retired 
Foreign Service Officer, died at his 
home in Enterprise, Alabama, on 
February 15. 

Mr. Keeler served at posts in Latin 
America, the Near East and Africa. 
He retired in 1955 as Consul General 
in Edinburgh. 

Mr. Keeler’s wife, the former Annie 
Beth Sessions, died on November 3, 
1969. He leaves two daughters, Mrs. 
Jean-Claude (Sophia) Porson, of An- 
napolis, Maryland, who is an interpre- 
ter with the Department’s Division of 
Language Services in Washington, 
and Mrs. John D. Bond, of Montgom- 
ery, Alabama. 
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John F. Stone 


John F. Stone, 63, a retired For- 
eign Service Officer, died on Febru- 
ary 3. 

Mr. Stone, who left the Service in 
April 1963, leaves his wife, Mrs. 
Mary W. Stone, of the home address, 
327 Louella Avenue, Wayne, Penn- 
sylvania 19087, and a daughter, Mary 
Louise Stone. 


Arnold C. Fraleigh 


Arnold C. Fraleigh, 59, a retired 
Foreign Service Officer, died on Feb- 
ruary 13. 

A lawyer, Mr. Fraleigh joined the 
Department in August 1946 as Assist- 
ant to the Legal Advisor. He later 
held such positions as Attorney Ad- 
viser, International Economist, and 
Foreign Affairs Officer in the Depart- 
ment and as First Secretary in the 
U.S. Embassy in Tokyo. After his 
retirement in June 1964, he taught 
International Law and International 
Organization at the George Washing- 
ton University. 

Mr. Fraleigh leaves his wife, Ruth, 
of the home address, 1309 Tracy 
Place, Falls Church, Virginia 22046; 
a son, Peter C., of Toledo, Ohio; two 
daughters, Catherine E. of Denver, 
and Mrs. Margaret Anglin, of Cam- 
bridge, Mass.; two sisters and a 
brother. 


Henrietta H. Green 


Mrs. Henrietta Hall Green, 61, 
wife of retired Foreign Service Officer 
James Frederick Green, died at her 
home in Chevy Chase, Maryland, on 
February 15. 


Mrs. Green accompanied her hus- 
band to the 1951-52 session of the 
United Nations General Assembly in 
Paris, and to three posts in Africa: 
Leopoldville, Belgian Congo, 1956— 
58; Accra, Ghana, 1960-62; and 
Casablanca, Morocco, 1963-67. 


Mrs. Green leaves her husband, of 
the home address, 3803 Bradley 
Lane, Chevy Chase, Maryland 20015; 
three daughters, Eleanor H. Green, 
of Nottingham, England; Mrs. Katha- 
rine G. Lewis, of Washington; and 
Mrs. Sylbilla G. Dorros, of Manila; 
two grandsons, and her mother, Mrs. 
Elsie M. Hall, of Germantown, Mary- 
land. 


Weintal Will Creates 
Foreign Affairs Awards 


The will of Edward (Teddy) Wein- 
tal, former Polish diplomat and veter- 
an Newsweek diplomatic correspond- 
ent, establishes an annual prize or 
prizes for the best news, magazine or 
electronic reporting on foreign policy 
and/or diplomatic affairs. “Ed- 
ward Weintal Journalism Prize” will 
total at least $5,000. 

Income from the other half of the 
residuary estate will maintain one or 
more scholarships bearing Mr. Wein- 
tal’s name at Georgetown University’s 
School of Foreign Service. 

Awarding of the prize and scholar- 
ships and establishment of the rules 
and regulations will be by a three- 
member panel consisting of journal- 
ists Charles Bartlett, of the Chicago 
Sun-Times, Marvin Kalb, CBS News, 
and Hugh Sidey, of Time-Life, with 
the President of Georgetown College 
or his designee serving as ex-officio 
member and administrator. 

Mr. Weintal directed that the panel 
give particular attention to “original 
and courageous reporting, interpreta- 
tions of or—in the case of the schol- 
arships—attitudes on foreign affairs.” 

Mr. Weintal was killed January 24, 
in a horseback riding accident in 
Washington’s Rock Creek Park. At 
the time of his death he was a special 
assistant to the Director of the U.S. 
Information Agency, Frank Shake- 
speare. 


Francis E. Meloy, Sr. 


Francis E. Meloy, 96, father of 
Ambassador Francis E. Meloy, Jr., 
U.S. envoy to the Dominican Re- 
public, died in Santo Domingo on 
February 23. 

Mr. Meloy, who held various posi- 
tions in the Federal Government dur- 
ing his 41-year career, retired in 
1941. He had lived with his son for 
a year. 

Mr. Meloy leaves the Ambassador 
and another son, Daniel, of New 
York City. 


Jenne A. Willson 


Mrs. Jenne A. Willson, 86, widow 
of FSO Gilbert R. Willson, died on 
January 27. 

Mr. Willson retired from the For- 
eign Service in April, 1946, and died 
in March 1967. 

His widow leaves a daughter, Mrs. 
Thomas A. Moyer, of 172 Kihade 
Trail, Medford Lakes, New Jersey 
08055. 
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Secretary Rogers appeared before 
the House Foreign Affairs Committee 
and the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee on February 8 and 21, 
respectively, to discuss the situation 
in Indochina and the implementation 
of The Agreement on Ending the War 
and Restoring the Peace in Viet-Nam. 

The Secretary, accompanied by 
Mrs. Rogers, departed Washington 
on February 24 to attend the Inter- 
national Conference on Viet-Nam in 
Paris. David Lissy, Maggie Runkle 
and Mildred Leatherman from the 
Secretary’s personal staff accom- 
panied the Rogers. 

Ambassador William J. Porter, now 
Under Secretary for Political Affairs 
(P), participated in the signing of the 
Paris agreement on Viet-Nam on 
January 27. Karl K. Jonietz, of the 
Under Secretary’s staff, was also in 
Paris in connection with the cease- 
fire agreement. 

On February 5, Robert E. Barbour 
joined Ambassador Porter’s staff as 
Special Assistant. He replaced Rob- 
ert M. Beaudry, who is taking Italian 
language training at the Foreign Serv- 
ice Institute prior to his assignment to 
Rome as Deputy Chief of Mission. 

Michael V. Connors, recently of 
the Office of North African Affairs, 
has been reassigned to the Office of 
the Deputy Secretary of State (D) 
as Special Assistant. 

William T. Shinn, Jr., has joined 
the Office of the Ambassador-At- 
Large (S/AJ) as Special Assistant. 

Jerry Inman, State Department 
Youth Adviser (C/Y), traveled to 
Mexico City and Venezuela, Febru- 
ary 5-15, where he met with Am- 
bassadors Robert H. McBride and 
Robert McClintock as well as the 
Youth Committees of both Embas- 
sies. He also met with a broad cross- 
section of the young political leader- 
ship of both countries. Upon his re- 
turn, he attended a U.S. Youth 
Council-sponsored seminar on U.S./ 
European relations where he spoke 
on the history and structure of youth 
organizations in Europe. 

Robert H. Miller, Deputy Execu- 
tive Secretary (S/S), and Fran. Hess, 
of the Secretariat Staff (S/S—S), ac- 
companied Secretary Rogers to 
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PRESENTATION—Prince Sadruddin Aga Khan, UN High Commissioner for Refugees, 
right, recently presented Secretary Rogers with a copy of “Top Star Festival,” 
a record distributed to benefit the world’s refugees. Looking on is Frank L. Kellogg, 
Special Assistant to the Secretary for Refugee and Migration Affairs. 


Paris on January 27 for the signing 
of the Viet-Nam Peace Treaty. Dixie 
Grimes, also of S$/S—S, accompanied 
Charles I. Bevans, of Treaty Affairs, 
to Paris to prepare the Treaty. 
Nicholas Platt, Director of S/S—S, 
and Kathy Swinney, also of S/S-S, 
accompanied Vice President Spiro 
Agnew on his tour of Southeast Asia 
from January 28 to February 10. 
Herbert J. Spiro, Member of the 
Planning and Coordination Staff 
(S/PC), spoke to a seminar at the 
School of Advanced International 
Studies of the John Hopkins Univer- 
sity on “U.S. Policy Toward Africa,” 
February 12. Mr. Spiro also partici- 
pated in a panel for the Bureau of 
Politico-Military Affairs Scholar- 
Diplomat Seminar on February 12. 


Thomas P. Thornton, Member, 
S/PC, addressed the Buffalo World 
Affairs Council in Buffalo, New York, 
on January 11. His subject was “Ter- 
rorism and Hijacking.” He also ap- 
peared on local television while in 
Buffalo. On January 29 in the De- 
partment, Mr. Thornton chaired a 
Colloquium on India for the new Am- 
bassador to India, Daniel P. Moyni- 
han. 


Administration 


Joseph F. Donelan, Assistant Sec- 
retary for Administration; Richard 
W. Murray, Deputy Assistant Secre- 
tary for Budget and Finance; and 
Willis E. Naeher, Deputy Assistant 
Secretary for Communications, par- 
ticipated in the activation of the 
Diplomatic Telecommunications Sys- 
tem (DTS) satellite circuit between 
the East Coast ground station and 
the Monrovia relay station. 

Otis V. “Bo” Bobo left the Depart- 
ment after eight years with the Office 
of Communications (OC/S) for new 
duties with the Department of Trans- 
portation. 

Edward L. Peters, Regional Com- 
munications Officer for ARA (A/ 
OC), travelled to Managua to inspect 
and assist the post in restoring com- 
munications facilities after the recent 
earthquake. 


Judith A. Hartgen, from Luxem- 
bourg, has assumed new duties as 
secretary to the Deputy Assistant 
Secretary for Communications. 

A dual post-retirement party was 
hosted at the Bethesda Naval Officers 
Club by the Communications Center 
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Division (OC/T) to honor Albert 
Epps, who retired with 32 years 
government service, and Raymond 
Watson, with 43 years service. They 
were presented with retirement gifts 
by Deputy Assistant Secretary Naeher. 

SGM Richard T. Maroney, De- 
fense Liaison Office (OC/DLO), and 
James M. Mitchell, OC/EX, visited 
Lackland Air Force Base, San An- 
tonio, Texas, to inspect the housing 
and the transportation facilities avail- 
able to OC personnel attending 
courses there. 

Communications Electronics Offi- 
cers Edgar C. Farmer, Howard L. 
Gappa and Warren R. Thornton, 
Programs and Engineering Division 
(OC/PE), began equipment mainte- 
nance training courses at Lackland 
Air Force Base. 

Quality Step Increases were re- 
ceived by Melford L. Maples, Harry 
L. Laury, Leroy Farris and Clarence 
L. Smith, Jr., all of OC/T. Jane E. 
Sexton, OC/P, was presented a 20- 
year Length of Service Award and 
John P. Williams, OC/P, received a 
10-year award. 

Robert L. Lochmiller, formerly in 
OC/T, has taken over as A/OC’s 
Operations Officer for AF replacing 
William V. Callihan who has de- 
parted for Mexico as Communica- 
tion and Records Officer. 

Jim E. Engelhart, Operations Of- 
ficer for East Asia, visited East Asian 
posts where he conferred on com- 
munications matters. 

John R. Kinsey, newly-employed 
Communications Technician, has 


joined the OC/PE Staff. Robert N. 
Mansfield, from Bonn, has arrived 
for duty in OC/P. Eileen A. Girard, 
from OC/T, has reported for duty 
in OC/P, while Jane E. Sexton has 
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departed from OC/P for assignment 
to Rome. 

Due to erroneous information given 
to the NEWSLETTER, George M. 
Blair of OC/P was pictured in the 
February issue receiving an employee 
suggestion award. In fact, Mr. Blair 
was presented a Meritorious Honor 
Award. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary for 
Security G. Marvin Gentile delivered 
the welcoming remarks to Office of 
Security (SY) Special Agents attend- 
ing a seminar held in the Depart- 
ment, Februray 5-9. 

Omer Henry and Raymond Garo 
of SY were honored at a luncheon 
held on January 19 on the occasion 
of their retirement from the Depart- 
ment. 

Edward F. Schultz is attending 
Spanish language classes at FSI prior 
to his transfer to Mexico City. 

Terence J. Shea has assumed the 
duties of Chief of the Evaluations 
Division. He replaces Frederick W. 
Traband, Jr., who retired in February 
after 42 years of Government serv- 
ice. 

Other personnel changes are as 
follows: Bert M. Bennington has as- 
sumed the duties of Chief of the 
Protective Intelligence Branch, In- 
vestigations Division; Louis C. Ka- 
chulis has been designated Chief of 
the Procedural Security Branch of 
the Domestic Operations Division; 
Paul H. Clarke has been designated 
Chief of the General Investigations 
Branch of the Investigations Division; 
Mark E. Mulvey has been assigned 
to the New York Field Office follow- 
ing his return from Saigon; Rita M. 
Garrett resigned to accept employ- 
ment in private industry; and Melvin 
L. Harrison transferred to Saigon as 
Regional Security Officer. 











Norman K. Prince attended”, 
course entitled “Equal Employment 
Opportunity Counseling” at the Civil 
Service Commission, January 30 
through February 1. 

Fernleigh R. Graninger, Chief of 
the Audio-Visual Services Division 
(OPR/VS) for the past 19 years, was 
honored by his staff at a farewell 
luncheon recently. 

A new line of command in OPR/ 
VS evolves from Mr. Graninger’s re- 
tirement: 

Harry E. Keiper, former Chief of 
the Technical Branch, has been des- 
ignated to succeed Mr. Graninger as 
Chief of the Division. 

Paul C. Bell, formerly Chief of 
the Graphics Division, will be second 
in charge as Chief, Project Analysis 
and Operations. 

Edward L. McCabe, of the Graph- 
ics staff, will succeed Mr. Bell as 
Chief of the Graphics Branch. 

Charles M. Cook joined the Dis- 
tribution Branch of the Publishing 
and Reproduction Services Division 
on February 5. 

Theodore H. Leon, Chief of the 
Language Services Division (OPR/ 
LS), served as Language Services 
Officer for the Plenipotentiary Con- 
ference on Trade in Certain Species 
of Wildlife, which convened in Wash- 
ington on February 12. Donald 
Barnes, Chief of the OPR/LS Inter- 
preting Branch, served as Chief In- 
ter preter, while Marcella Woerheide, 
as Deputy Language Services Officer, 
headed a translating staff composed 
exclusively of contractors. The con- 
ference required the last minute ad- 
dition of a Russian interpreting staff, 
with Dimitri Arensburger, Cyril 


Muromcew and Dimitry Zarechnak, 
all of OPR/LS, being assigned to 
the task. Other OPR/LS staff work- 





ENT—Secretary Rogers presents Fernleigh R. (Red) Graninger, former Chief of the Audio-Visual 
Services Division, OPR, with a gift from friends and colleagues at a retirement ceremony in the Diplomatic Reception Rooms. 
The Secretary also praised Mr. Graninger’s abilities and outstanding contributions during his 37 years of government serv- 
ice. Looking on are, left to right, the Graningers’ son-in-law and daughter, Mr. and Mrs. John Garthune; Mrs. Graninger; 
and Joseph F. Donelan, Jr., Assistant Secretary for Administration. 
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ing at the conference included inter- 
preters A. Jose De Seabra, Anthony 
Hervas, Sam Maggio, Sophia Porson, 
Alec Toumayan and Stephanie Van 
Reigersbreg. 

Mr. Zarechnak recently returned 
from a cultural exchange trip around 
the United States, accompanying four 
Russian poets. 


OPR/LS provided interpreters for 
a number of seminars abroad ar- 
ranged by the Bureau of Narcotics 
and Dangerous Drugs: Mr. Barnes 
and Ted Herrera in La Paz the end 
of January; Neil Seidenman and Mr. 
Herrera in Bogota the first half of 
February; and two contract interpre- 
ters in Vientiane the second half of 
February. 

OPR/LS interpreter Helen Kaps, 
who has been detailed to the Paris 
Peace Talks for more than a year, 
and the OPR/LS verbatim reporters 
who had been taking turns there, 
received letters of commendation and 
appreciation from Ambassador Wil- 
liam J. Porter upon his departure 
from the talks. 

OPR/LS personnel were heavily 
involved as the result of the Viet- 
Nam cease fire, especially members 
of the French translation unit: Pierre 
Pollin, Jacqueline Poussevin, Rose 
Shields and Lucienne Wolfe. OPR/LS 
interpreter Seidenman broadcast live 
to Brazil the simultaneous interpreta- 
tion into Portuguese of President 
Nixon’s statement on the cease-fire, 
as he had done the President’s Inau- 
gural Address not long before. 

OPR/LS contract _ interpreters 
Ayarza-Escobar and Tomelleri inter- 
preted for an interstate gambling case 
in Newark throughout February. 

OPR/LS Russian interpreter Cyril 
Muromcew accompanied the Mayor 
of Moscow on his trip to the United 
States, January 29 to February 7, 
visiting Washington, San Francisco, 
Los Angeles and New York City. 
In New York, OPR/LS contractor 
Helen Semler, wife of FSO Peter 
Semler, joined the party to assist the 
Mayor’s wife. 

Former OPR/LS interpreter Bill 
Krimer journeyed to Moscow to as- 
sist a fisheries delegation headed by 
Ambassador Donald McKernan dur- 
ing February, while OPR/LS con- 
tract interpreters Afanasenko and 
Tatistcheff accompanied two separate 
NASA working groups to that city 
for one-week meetings. Highly tech- 
nical medical talks in Washington, 
under NIH auspices, were staffed by 
OPR/LS contractors Afanasenko, 
Coulter and Holmes, February 5-9. 
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DAR ES SALAAM—Ambassador W. Beverly Carter, Jr., left, presents one of six 


Braille watches donated by the Zale Corporation of Dallas, Texas, to N. P. Kita- 
lama, Chairman of the 300-member Tanzania League of the Blind. 


African Affairs 


Assistant Secretary David D. New- 
som met and held discussions on 
February 5 with Dr. Vernon McKay’s 
African Studies Classes from the 
Johns Hopkins University School of 
Advanced International Studies. On 
February 7 he participated in Mount 
Vernon College’s Congressional Sem- 
inar and Workshop held in Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary C. 
Clyde Ferguson attended a Seminar 
at Duke University Law School, Dur- 
ham, N.C., on January 28 and 29. 
On February 15 and 17 he spoke to 
two groups of students from North- 
field Mount Hermon School, East 
Northfield, Massachusetts, on “Africa 
and the United States.” He also at- 
tended a Conference on “Secrecy, 
Democracy and Foreign Policy” at 
the Center for International Studies, 
New York University, New York 
City on February 23 and 24. 

James A. Parker, Alternate Direc- 
tor, Central African Affairs, made an 
orientation trip during February to 
Gabon, Cameroon, Central African 
Republic and Chad. 

John L. Loughran, Alternate Di- 
rector of the Office of Nigerian Af- 
fairs, visited Nigeria, February 6-18. 

Michael Hoyt, Rhodesian Desk 
Officer, spoke on February 9 at 
Duquesne University, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
on “Rhodesia.” 


Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency 


Raymond B. Firehock, Jr., has 
joined the staff of the Weapons Eval- 
uation and Control Bureau as a For- 
eign Affairs Officer. 

FSO Ulrich A. Straus, formerly as- 
signed to the International Relations 
Bureau, has left the Agency on as- 
signment to the NATO Defense Col- 
lege, Rome. 

Richard J. Gookin, formerly as- 
signed to the General Advisory Com- 
mittee Staff, is now assigned to the 
Visa Office’s Regulations and Legis- 
lation Division in the Department of 
State. 

FSO Frank Zambito has replaced 
FSO Maurice N. Gralnek as Staff 
Assistant in the Office of the Director, 
ACDA. Mr. Zambito comes from an 
assignment in S/S—O where he was 
detailed as an Assistant Operations 
Officer and later as an Editor. Mr. 
Gralnek left for French language 
training at FSI. 

FSO James A. S. Leach, formerly 
a Foreign Affairs Officer with the 
International Relations Bureau, has 
returned to the Department of State 
and is presently on a one year leave 
of absence. 


Director General's Office 


Robert C. Brewster, Deputy Direc- 
tor General of the Foreign Service 
and Director of Personnel, attended 
the Principal Officers Conference at 
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HONORED UPON RETIREMENT—Deputy Assistant Secretary for Security (A/SY) G. 
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Marvin Gentile, left, presents a Superior Honor Award to Frederick W. Traband, 
Jr., who retired after 42 years of Government service. Mrs. Traband watches as 
her husband receives the award in which he was cited for “his exceptional and 
significant contribution in the personnel security field.” 


Mexico City, February 5-9. The 
conference focused on consular prob- 
lems but included discussions of em- 
ployee-management relations and cur- 
rent developments in DG/PER. 
Other DG/PER participants included 
Walker A. Diamanti, of DG/EM, and 
Margaret Barnhart, of PER/CA/FS/ 
CON. 

Robert B. Hill, Deputy Chief, 
PER/CA/FS, and Chairman, M/DG 
Special Group on Economic/Com- 
mercial Integration, attended the 
Singapore and Tokyo Economic/ 
Commercial Conferences in Febru- 
ary and March. His trip also included 
stopovers in Beirut, New Delhi, 
Dacca, Bangkok and Hong Kong for 
consultations on personnel matters. 

Mary P. Kilarny has joined the 
staff of CA/FS/EA as a Personnel 
Officer. She previously served in 
Ankara and replaces Mary Murphy 
who has been assigned to Paris. 

Geraldine Wittbrod, from Berlin, 
has joined the staff of CA/FS/ARA 
as a Personnel Technician. 

Constance Champagne, formerly a 
secretary in-Phnom Penh, joined the 
staff of CA/FS/JO. She replaces 
Lorraine Amos who has been re- 
assigned to the Retirement Branch. 

Maria Otero, of CA/FS/JO, re- 
signed in February. Her previous 
posts were Dhahran and Mexico City. 

Roscoe C. Lewis, III, formerly of 
the Bureau of Intelligence and Re- 
search, joined the staff of the Per- 
formance Evaluation Division in 


January, replacing Irving A. William- 
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son who is now taking economic 
training at FSI. 

Edward W. Burgess, Assistant 
Chief of the Performance Evaluation 
Division, attended a Conference for 
Federal Management and Program 
Executives organized by the Brook- 
ings Institution in Williamsburg, Vir- 
ginia, in February. 

During the President’s employment 
freeze, the Department received an 
exemption from the Office of Man- 
agement and Budget to appoint tem- 
porary personnel to Passport Office 
positions. EMP conducted recruiting 
operations during January and Febru- 
ary for Passport Agencies in Boston, 
Philadelphia and New York. As a re- 
sult of these activities more than 100 
employees have been appointed in 
these Agencies. 

In addition, EMP recruiters sought 
FSS secretarial applicants in Memphis 
and New Orleans during late January 
and further efforts are planned in 
Tucson, Houston, Pittsburgh and 
Cleveland. Recruiting for Washing- 
ton-based secretaries and typists is in 
full swing locally, and will be imple- 
mented also through school contacts 
throughout the Washington area. 

Dr. Willard F. Shadel was in the 
Department on consultation following 
home leave prior to his departure for 
his new assignment as Regional Med- 
ical Officer in Bogota. Dr. Shadel’s 
previous assignment was in Bangkok. 

Nurse Elizabeth Granzow has been 
reassigned to Phnom Penh from Bel- 
grade. She is replacing Nurse Made- 





line Ferrari who has been transferred 
to the Department. 

W. Ambrose Flight has been trans. 
ferred to Geneva’s SALT talks as 
General Services Officer from DG/ 
MED’s Executive Staff. 

Nurse Glenis Nielsen, formerly sta- 
tioned in Kabul, has resigned from 
the Foreign Service. 

Dr. Charles E. Klontz has joined 
DG/MED?’s staff following a tour of 
duty as Regional Medical Officer in 
Bogota. Dr. Klontz has assumed his 
duties as DG/MED’s Assistant Medi- 
cal Director for Domestic Programs. 

Edward T. Stever, former Director 
of the West African Regional Supply 
Center at Lagos, Nigeria, has been 
assigned to the Executive Staff of 
DG/MED. 

Carl Taylor, formerly ARA Budget 
Officer, has transferred to DG/MED 
as Budget Officer. 

The following M/DG personnel 
retired in January: 

Peter Hooper, Jr., CA/FS/SO, fol- 
lowing 30 years of service; Robert 
Donhauser, Deputy Chief, CA/FS, 
31 years; Robert N. Margrave, Spe- 
cial Assistant, PER/PCE, 32 years; 
Joseph M. Roland, PER/G, 33 years; 
Dr. Alice T. Marston, DG/MED 
Laboratory Supervisor, 5 years; Carl 
E. Forkel, Jr.. DG/MED Budget 
Officer, 32 years; Mildred C. Stover, 
Nurse, DG/MED, 17 years; and 
Eleanor R. Pruitt, PER/PCE, 32 
years. 


East Asian and 
Pacific Affairs 


Assistant Secretary Marshall Green 
addressed the Foreign Affairs Execu- 
tive Seminar on “U.S. Foreign Policy 
and the Nixon Doctrine” on January 
23. On January 26 he accompanied 
Secretary Rogers to Paris for the for- 
mal signing of the Viet-Nam Peace 
Agreement. On February 7 Mr. Green 
spoke at the Pacific Basin Economic 
Council luncheon on “Recent Polliti- 
cal Developments in the Pacific Re- 
gion,” and on February 19 he spoke 
to the Women’s Forum on National 
Security on “United States Policy in 
East Asia.” 

Deputy Assistant Secretary William 
Sullivan accompanied Dr. Henry 
Kissinger on his recent trip to Hanoi 
and also visited Bangkok, Vientiane 
and Phnom Penh. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Arthur 
W. Hummel, Jr., addressed the 
Fletcher School of Law and Diplom- 
acy on the “Post-Viet-Nam era, in 
China and East Asia” on January 24. 
On February 9 Mr. Hummel ad- 
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dressed the Civil Service Commission 
Executive Seminar in Long Island and 
the University of Florida’s Speakers’ 
Symposium in Gainesville on Febru- 
ary 14. In both cases he spoke on 
US. Policy in East Asia. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Rich- 
ard L. Sneider addressed the Pacific 
Basin Economic Council luncheon on 
“Northeast Asia” on February 8. On 
February 16 Mr. Sneider attended a 
panel discussion on “Okinawa Re- 
version” at the National War College. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Her- 
man H. Barger addressed the School 
of Advanced International Studies on 
“New Patterns in Economic Relations 
with China” on January 23. 

Alfred le S. Jenkins, Director of 
the Office of People’s Republic of 
China, Mongolia, Hong Kong and 
Macau Affairs (EA/PRCM), accom- 
panied Dr. Henry Kissinger to Peking 
and participated in the talks leading 
to the agreement to establish Liaison 
Offices in Washington and Peking. 

Robert P. Myers, Jr., was presented 
a Superior Honor Award for his per- 
formance as the Drug Control Co- 
ordinator in the Office of Regional 
Affairs. Mr. Myers has now departed 
for the Embassy at Vientiane where 
he is assigned as a Political Officer. 

Among those on consultation in the 
Department in EA were Abelardo 
Abreu, transferring from Khartoum 
to Saigon; Margaret Murphy, now in 
language training prior to being as- 
signed to Vientiane as Consular Offi- 
cer; Thomas Calhoun, en route to 
Wellington as Budget and Fiscal Offi- 
cer; Reppard D. Hicks, from Welling- 
ton, en route to Canberra as Budget 
and Management Officer; Cherry 
Stubbs, from Vientiane, retiring; and 
Jeffrey R. Cunningham, transferring 
from Montevideo to Osaka-Kobe. 


Economic and 
Business Affairs 


Assistant Secretary Willis C. Arm- 
strong addressed a luncheon meeting 
of a conference on Developing Over- 
seas Markets sponsored by the In- 
ternational Management Develop- 
ment Institute in the Department on 
February 7. His speaking topic was 
“State Department Attitudes toward 
U.S. Business.” 

On February 21 Mr. Armstrong 
spoke to the Industrial Round Table 


VIENTIANE—Ambassador G. McMurtrie 
Godley presents a gift to Budget and 
Management Officer Cherry Stubbs who 
retired from the Foreign Service after 
30 years’ Federal service. 


of trade relations between the two 
countries. The conference was spon- 
sored by the National Association of 
Manufacturers and the Internat‘onal 
Management Development Institute. 
John C. Renner, Deputy Assist- 
ant Secretary for International Trade 
Policy, headed the U.S. Delegation to 
the meeting of the OECD Trade 
Committee on January 16 and 17 in 
Paris. The Trade Committee dis- 
cussed issues related to the upcom- 
ing trade negotiations, including non- 
tariff barriers, Government Procure- 
ment and multilateral safeguards. 


The Director of the Office of East- 
West Trade, Robert B. Wright, par- 
ticipated in a Regional Foreign Poli- 
cy Conference at the George Peabody 
College for Teachers in Nashville, 
Tennessee, on February 15. He 
spoke there on the subject of “East- 
West Trade and U.S. Economic For- 
eign Policy” before an audience which 
consisted primarily of civic leaders, 
educators, news media representa- 
tives and students. 

Ronald A. Webb, Director, Office 
of Maritime Affairs, was the U.S. 
Representative to the first session of 
the UNCTAD Preparatory Commit- 
tee on a Code of Conduct for Liner 
Conferences which met in Geneva in 
January. While some areas of agree- 
ment on the Code were defined, vast 
differences between the views of mari- 
time states and less developed coun- 
tries have yet to be overcome. 

John P. Steinmetz, Office of Mari- 
time Affairs, represented the Depart- 
ment at a meeting with Japanese offi- 
cials to discuss bilateral shipping 
problems. The meeting took place in 
San Francisco January 26. The U.S. 
Delegation was headed by Helen D. 
Bentley, Chairman of the Federal 
Maritime Commission. Mr. Stein- 
metz also attended a meeting in Paris 
of the OECD Maritime Transport 
Committee, February 6-8, at which 
maritime problems of particular in- 
terest to OECD member nations were 
reviewed. 

The Chief of the Aviation Pro- 


grams and Policy Division, Joseph 


of Washington on Developments in 
Trade, Investment and Monetary 
Policy, and on February 28 he par- 
ticipated in a conference on The New 
Realities and Opportunities in‘ U.S.- 
Soviet Economic Relations as a mem- 


BELGRADE—A bilateral agreement authorizing the Overseas Private Investment 
Corporation (OPIC) to provide insurance and finance service to U.S. private in- 
vestors in Yugoslavia was recently signed by Ambassador Malcolm Toon, left, and 
Janko Smole, Secretary for Finance of the Yugoslavian Federal Executive Council 
(Cabinet). Standing, left to right, are David B. Bolen, Embassy Economic/Commer- 
cial Counselor; Bradford Mills, President, OPIC; Nikola Jelic, Counselor, Finance 
Secretariat, and Bosko Dimitrijevic, Secretary for the Economy. 


ber of a panel examining the history 
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A. Silberstein, headed a U.S. dele- 
gation which conducted constulta- 
tions and negotiations during the 
period January 29 to February 18 
in Paris, Bern, The Hague, Brus- 
sels, and London on air fares and 
air charters over the North Atlantic. 
The delegation was successful in 
reaching ad referendum agreements 
with the Dutch and French which 
would permit the operation in the 
coming season of air charters con- 
ducted under the new advance pur- 
chase type of charter recently promul- 
gated by the U.S. and the Europeans. 
The draft of a similar agreement was 
completed with the British. The rate 
consultations stem from the “open 
rate” situation that arose when air 
carriers were unable to reach agree- 
ment for the coming season. In the 
course of the consultations our differ- 
ences with most of the Europeans 
were substantially narrowed. 

Joseph B. Kyle, Director of the 
Office of International Commodities, 
headed the U.S. Delegation to the 
Fifth Session of the FAO Intergov- 
ernmental Group on Hard Fibers in 
Merida, Mexico, January 8-13. The 
Group considered measures to deal 
with the current shortage of supply 
of hard fibers. 


On February 15 and 16, Harry M. 
Phelan, Jr., Chief, Fibers and Tex- 
tiles Division, participated in an in- 
tergovernmental meeting held in Ge- 
neva for the purpose of considering 
action to follow the recently comple- 
ted study on trade in textiles carried 
out by the GATT All-Fiber Textile 
Working Party. 

Edward R. Cheney, Assistant 
Chief, Fibers and Textiles Division, 
headed the U.S. interagency team 
which held consultations with repre- 
sentatives of the Korean Government, 
February 15-23, under the provisions 
of the U.S.-Korea bilateral textile 
agreement. 

Robert J. Bushnell, Business Rela- 
tions Division, represented the De- 
partment at a Foreign Trade Work- 
shop for state government officials on 
February 8 at the Export-Import 
Bank in Washington. He discussed 
the services available to the U.S. 
business community in the Depart- 
ment and at foreign service posts. 

On February 14 Mr. Bushnell ad- 
dressed Colorado businessmen partic- 
ipating in an Export Seminar in 
Denver, co-sponsored by the Export- 
Import Bank and the First National 
Bank of Denver. While returning to 
Washington, Mr. Bushnell spoke to 
various groups at the John F. Ken- 





DISTINGUISHED VISITOR—John_ Rich- 
ardson, Jr., right, Assistant Secretary for 
Educational and Cultural Affairs, greets 
Dr. Min Kwan-Shik, Minister of Educa- 
tion of the Republic of Korea, who pre- 
sents him with a gift of embroidered 
Korean silk. 


nedy College and North Platte Junior 
College in Nebraska under the Cam- 
pus/Community Visits Program. 

The following personnel have en- 
tered on duty: Timothy E. Deal, STA; 
Raymond C. Jorgenson, REP; 
Thomas H. Gewecke, TA; Melinda L. 
Kimble, ODF; John M. Garner, MA; 
Steven C. Haas, EWT; and Edward 
J. Rankin, BP. 


Educational and 
Cultural Affairs 


Assistant Secretary John Richard- 
son, Jr., and Francis B. Tenny, Direc- 
tor, CU/EA, met in January with 
Dr. Min Kwan-shik, Minister of Edu- 
cation, Republic of Korea, and Cho 
Sung-ok, Office of Planning and Man- 
agement, Ministry of Education, and 
member of the Korean-American 
Educational Commission, to discuss 
the educational exchange program be- 
tween the U.S. and Korea. 

On February 1, Mr. Richardson 
opened a two-day meeting co-spon- 
sored by CU’s Office of Youth, Stu- 
dent, and Special Programs (CU/ 
YSS) and the National Association 
for Foreign Student Affairs. The pur- 
pose of the meeting, co-chaired by 
Dr. Forrest Moore, of the University 
of Minnesota, and Marita T. Houli- 
han, Deputy Director, CU/YSS, was 
to discuss current trends of university 
involvement in and support of foreign 
student exchange programs. 

Mr. Richardson led the U.S. dele- 
gation at cultural talks with represen- 
tatives of the Government of the 
Federal Republic of Germany on 
February 8 in Washington. On Janu- 





ary 31, Mr. Richardson presented a 
“Tribute of Appreciation” award to 
Paul H. Engle, Director of the Inter- 
national Writing Program at the Uni- 
versity of Iowa, in recognition of his 
many contributions to the exchange 
program. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary William 
Hitchcock greeted 58 foreign teachers 
and administrators at a coffee in the 
Thomas Jefferson Room on February 
15. The teachers, who came from 
19 countries, were completing a six- 
month educational development pro- 
gram in the United States. CU officers 
also attended the event to discuss the 
effectiveness of the program with the 
grantees. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary William 
B. Jones represented the Bureau at a 
luncheon on February 6 in honor of 
the new Director of the Bologna 
Center, Dr. Simon Serfaty. 

On February 9, Sir George Reid, 
Attorney General and Member of 
Parliament from Victoria, Australia, 
paid a courtesy call on Mr. Jones, 
followed by lunch on the eighth floor 
of the Department. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Alan 
A. Reich delivered the keynote ad- 
dress at the New England regional 
conference of the National Associa- 
tion of Foreign Student Advisers, held 
on February 16 at the Durham cam- 
pus of the University of New Hamp- 
shire. Mr. Reich addressed the group 
on the topic, “International Under- 
standing—The Foreign Student anl 
Community Action.” 


On February 12, Mr. Reich met 
with representatives from universi- 
ties and small colleges which have 
joined CU-sponsored consortia pro- 
grams to further international under- 
standing through increased involve- 
ment of the traditionally black college 
community. These pilot projects in- 
volve some 55 colleges and universi- 
ties, 30 of which are black institu- 
tions. The group discussed programs 
involving faculty and students, in- 
volvement of institutions in ex- 
changes, and ways in which these 
activities could be increasingly effec- 
tive. Mariada Bourgin of CU and 
Gilbert Anderson, CU/OPP, as well 
as other members of the Bureau, 
actively participated in the planning 
and conduct of this one-day confer- 
ence. 


The American Association of Col- 
leges for Teacher Education co-spon- 
sored a conference held at Fort 
Lauderdale, Florida, in conjunction 
with the World Campus Afloat of 
Chapman College. This meeting, on 
February 3 and 4, was held on ship- 
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board, which was a unique experience 
for the some 275 educators attending. 
The program included addresses by 
Dr. Howard Taylor and Dr. Hans 
Morgenthau. Gilbert Anderson, of 
CU/OPP, participated in a workshop 
session on “The Role of the U. S. 
Government in Overseas Study Pro- 
grams.” 

Martin Cramer, of CU/PC, met 
on January 25 with the members of 
the Council of Social Sciences Ad- 
ministrators (COSSA) to discuss 
State Department cooperation in ef- 
forts to use exchanges to strengthen 
social science organizations in other 
countries. The COSSA includes the 
principal executive officers of all of 
the major social science organizations 
in Washington, plus the professional 
associations of statisticians and law 
school professors. These organiza- 
tions have a membership of 100,000 
professionals. 

Walter W. Boehm, Director, Inter- 
national Athletic Program, repre- 
sented the Department at the Quad- 
rennial meeting of the U.S. Olympic 
Committee in Colorado Springs, at- 
tended by delegates from some 150 
sports organizations. 

Peter H. Jacoby, CU/WE, ad- 
dressed the Business and Professional 
Women’s Club of McLean, Virginia, 
on January 22. He discussed current 
social movements and their influence 
on foreign policy. 

Guy Coriden, Director, CU/EE, 
spent the week of February 5 in 
Yugoslavia as a participant in the 





American Montenegrin Academic 
Advisory Council. 

Two members of the Board of For- 
eign Scholarships made visits abroad 
during February to discuss academic 
exchange programs under the Board’s 
supervision. Dr. Peter Sammartino, 
Chancellor, Fairleigh-Dickinson Uni- 
versity, visited Liberia, Cameroon, 
Gabon, Zaire, Kenya, Ethiopia and 
the Sudan; Donald S. Lowitz, senior 
partner in the Chicago law firm of 
Lowitz, Stone, Kipnis and Goodman, 
visited Japan, Taiwan, Thailand, 
Hong Kong, the Philippines, and the 
East-West Center in Honolulu. 

Meritorious Honor Awards were 
presented to the following officers 
during February: Neil Boyer, Special 
Assistant, CU/OPP; Esther Hawkins, 
Academic Programs Adviser, CU/ 
BFS; and Jean Lashly, Coordinator, 
Binational Programs and Officer in 
Charge of Ireland and the U. K., 
CU/WE. 

Richard Straus, Director. CU/WE. 
was presented a 30-year Length of 
Service Award. 

Sam L. Yates, Jr., Director of CU/ 
IVF, retired from the Department 
after more than 26 years as a Foreign 
Service Officer. 

Charles A. Anderson has been re- 
assigned from CU/NEA to SCS. 

Diana Moxhay left CU/EE for a 
two-year detail with USIA as As- 
sistant Cultural Affairs Officer in 
Moscow. Anna M. Romanski has 
temporarily replaced Miss Moxhay 
as Program Officer in CU/EE. 


ee a 


European Affairs 


Rufus Z. Smith, formerly Deputy 
Chief of Mission in Ottawa, has 
assumed his duties as Deputy Assist- 
ant Secretary of State for Canadian 
Affairs. Before his assignment to 
Ottawa in August, 1971, Mr. Smith 
served as Country Director for Can- 
ada in the Bureau of European Affairs. 

Ambassador Walter Annenberg, 
United Kingdom, was in the Depart- 
ment from January 30 to February 
3 in connection with the visit of 
British Prime Minister Edward Heath. 

Ambassador Joseph A. Greenwald, 
U.S. Representative to the European 
Communities, Brussels, was in Wash- 
ington, February 12-17 in connection 
with the visit of Sir Christopher 
Soames, the newly-appointed Com- 
missioner of External Relations of 
the Commission of the European 
Community. 

Ambassador J. William Midden- 
dorf, II, the Netherlands, consulted 
in Washington, February 7 to 9, 
while in the United States on a pri- 
vate trip. 

Ambassador Robert Strausz-Hupé, 
Belgium, consulted in the Department 
on January 24 and 25. The Ambas- 
sador was in the United States to 
address a luncheon-meeting of the 
Belgian-American Chamber of Com- 
merce in New York City. 

John A. Volpe, formerly Secretary 
of Transportation, was sworn in as 
Ambassador to Italy on February 8 
in the Thomas Jefferson Room of the 
Department. Secretary Rogers pre- 
sided at the ceremony and Acting 


PRAGUE—During a visit to Eastern Europe, Senator Stuart Symington and other Senators met on December | with Czech- 
oslovak leaders in Prague. Facing the camera, left to right, are Ambassador Albert Sherer, Senator Symington, Senator 
Henry Jackson, Senator Everett Jordan, Senator Ernest Hollings, Senator Thomas Eagleton. Opposite, left to right, are 
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Czechoslovak Foreign Minister Chnoupek, Party Secretary Bilak, Party General Secretary Husak and President Svoboda. 
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Chief of Protocol Marion Smoak ad- 
ministered the oath of office. Mrs. 
Volpe and their son, John, Jr., at- 
tended, along with many of the 
Ambassador’s friends from the Exec- 
utive Branch and the U.S. Congress. 

George Vest, Principal U.S. Ad- 
visor to Ambassador Val Peterson 
at the Multilateral Preparatory Talks 
(MPT) in Helsinki for the proposed 
Conference on Security and Coopera- 
tion in Europe (CSCE), returned to 
the Department for consultations, 
February 15 to 22. 

Arva Floyd, Chief of the Political 
Affairs Section of the Office of NATO 
and Atlantic Political-Military Affairs 
(RPM), joined the U.S. delegation to 
MPT during the second round, Jan- 
uary 15 to February 9, and returned 
for the third round beginning Feb- 
ruary 26 in Helsinki. 

Edward Streator, Deputy Director 
of RPM, participated in briefings for 
Scholar-Diplomat exchange partici- 
pants visiting the Department during 
the week of February 12. 

Vladimir Lehovich, RPM. visited 
Vienna as a member of the USS. 
Delegation to the Exploratory Talks 
for Mutual and Balanced Force Re- 
ductions (MBFR) which began Janu- 
ary 31. 

Cameron Sanders, RPM, attended 
a CSCE Environmental Dossier ex- 
perts meeting at NATO on February 
15 


John Dobrin, RPM, made a tour 
of several college campuses in Ten- 
nessee and Kentucky during the week 
of February 5 to speak on general 


WARSAW-—Amboassador Richard T. Davies, right, presents a Superior Honor Award 


foreign policy questions and on 
“NATO’s Season of Negotiations.” 
Mr. Dobrin also gave a lecture at the 
University of Tennessee at Martin 
on “Women’s Liberation: Some Con- 
sequences for Foreign Policy in the 
United States and Europe.” 

W. M. Johnson, Jr., formerly Di- 
rector of the Office of Canadian 
Affairs (CAN), departed for Ottawa 
in mid-January for his new assign- 
ment as Deputy Chief of Mission. 

David R. Thomson, Acting Direc- 
tor of the Office of Canadian Affairs 
(CAN), co-chaired a U.S.-Canadian 
meeting in Washington, January 29- 
31, on implementation of the Great 
Lakes Water Quality Agreement of 
1972. Edward V. Nef, CAN, also 
participated in this meeting and in 
subsequent meetings on the Garrison 
Diversion Project and the proposed 
Pembilier Dam in North Dakota. 

C. Michael Schneider, CAN, vis- 
ited Ottawa, February 13-15, for the 
final stages of negotiation on an ex- 
tended and modified arrangement for 
Goose Bay Air Base in Labrador. 

Geoffrey W. Chapman departed 
from the Office of Central European 
Affairs (CE) on January 26 for a 
new assignment with the U.S. Mis- 
sion, Berlin. 

Williams Beal, Civil Air Attaché 
at Bonn, and H. Root Phelps, Politi- 
cal Section, U.S. Mission, Berlin, were 
on consultation in CE from February 
13 to 16. 

Under the auspices of the Scholar- 
Diplomat exchange program, George 
L. Rueckert, CE, visited Miami Uni- 


to Deputy Chief of Mission Davis E. Boster, who accepts it on behalf of the entire 


Embassy staff which was cited for “superior performance in its outstanding contri- 


bution toward improved United States-Polish relations during 1972.” 








versity, Oxford, Ohio, February 14. 





























































































16, where he delivered a lecture ang | D2 
participated in a series of meetings Mich 
with the students and faculty. recen 
On February 22, Bruce A. Flatin 
and Robert W. Smith, CE, visited } Int 
U.S. Navy facilities at Norfolk, Vir. 
ginia, for consultations. Mr. Flatin Be 
delivered lectures at several colleges | Sov 
in Minnesota from February 26 | R 
through March 2. and 
During the week of January 15, | pate 
John D. Scanlan, Office of Soviet } conf 
Union Affairs (SOV), spoke on cur- | [ge 
rent Soviet-American relations at five } 2¢5 
California colleges. Mr. Scanlan also | Wor 
addressed a high school social sci- Mis: 
ence class in Falls Church, Virginia, | 404 
on January 13 on the social and cul- TV. 
tural distinctions between the Soviet K 
Union and Poland. and 
J. Stapleton Roy, SOV, participated } 4 ' 
in the discussion group on Soviet- | A™ 
American relations sponsored by the D.C 
Council on Foreign Relations in New FSI 
York on February 20. The topic for | 
discussion was “European Security in J 
the context of Soviet-American Rela- | Eu! 
tions.” of 1 
John J. Kadilis, SOV, spoke at | 
three Minnesota campuses between | Sh 
January 22 and 24: Lakewood State | ™ 
Junior College, Carleton College and | $4 
Austin State Junior College. = 
Richard Harding, Office of OECD, [ ‘P° 
European Community and Atlantic } % 
Political/Economic Affairs, spoke at 
a U.S. Youth Council Seminar on the | SP‘ 
“Major Issues of European-U.S. Re- | %* 
lations in the Seventies,” held on 
February 17 in Washington. the 
J. Richard Bock, of the Office of | © 
Western European Affairs, departed ‘ 
January 27 for temporary duty in | “% 
Viet-Nam. fic 
(R 
Inspector General, G 
Foreign Service 
Perkins C. Pedrick, Deputy In- r 
spector General, attended the Confer- | 4 
ence for Federal Executives on Busi- | y 
ness in Contemporary Society spon- cl 
sored by the Brookings Institution in w 
New York City, March 18-23. He E 
was one of two State Devartment 
representatives to attend. The heart C 
of the program was a series of visits e 
with senior officers of ten major com- u 
panies, with presentations and dis- . 
cussions of business management j 


problems and policies. 

Charles R. Stein. IG/DF, attended 
the FSI course on Science and Tech- 
nology in Foreign Affairs, February 
12-16. 

Robert E. Service, IG/DF, partici- 
pated in the Foreign Affairs Executive 
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Seminar held at FSI, January 8-26. 
Dale Phillips, Peggy Blackford, 

Michael Harrington and Alvin Chinn 

recently joined the S/IG staff. 


Intelligence and Research 


Benjamin M. Zook, Chief of the 
Soviet Foreign Affairs Division, Office 
of Research and Analysis for Europe 
and the Soviet Union (RES), partici- 
pated in a regional foreign affairs 
conference at George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers in Nashville, Ten- 
nessee. Mr. Zook also addressed the 
World Affairs Council in St. Louis, 
Missouri, on Soviet-U.S. relations, 
and was interviewed on radio and 


K. Patrick Garland, RES, spoke 
and led a discussion on Italian politics 
at the Business Council Institute at 
American University, Washington, 
D.C. Mr. Garland also spoke to the 
FSI European Areas Studies Course 
on Italy. 

John J. Hurley, RES, spoke on 
European unification to two classes 
of the Georgetown Day High School, 
and to a group of New Orleans high 
school students visiting the Depart- 
ment as part of the “Close-up” pro- 
gram, a non-partisan forum on the 
involvement of youth in government, 
sponsored by a group of senior U.S. 
Senators and U.S. Representatives. 

Sandra L. Vogelgesang, RES, 
spoke to the FSI European Areas 
Studies Course on Scandinavia. 

Allen W. Locke, RES, spoke to 
the FSI European Area Studies 
Course on NATO. 

Eric Willenz, Chief of the Interna- 
tional Political Affairs Division, Of- 
fice of Strategic and General Research 
| (RSG), lectured on “Western Euro- 
pean Communism Today” to the FSI 
Western European Seminar. 

Louis G. Sarris, Special Assistant 
for East Asian Political-Military 
Affairs, RSG, attended the Foreign 
Affairs Executitve Seminar at FSI. 
While at the seminar, Mr. Sarris 
chaired the East Asian Panel Group 
which discussed “The Outlook for 
East Asia during the 1970's.” 

Paul Kreisberg, on detail from the 
Office of the Inspector General, For- 
eign Service, has become Acting Dep- 
uty Director of the Office of Research 
and Analysis for East Asia and Pa- 
cific (REA). 

Donald W. Keyser, who previously 
had been in EA/ACA, has joined 
REA’s staff as an analyst on main- 
land Chinese affairs. 

Neil Silver and Patricia Wertman, 
who have just completed the A-100 
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CARACAS—Ambassador Robert McClin- 
tock presents a 25-year Length of Serv- 
ice Award and a Meritorious Honor 
Award fo retiring secretary June Cas- 
well, who served with the Political Sec- 
tion here for the past five years. 


course at FSI, have become Japan 
analysts in REA. 

Ralph Buck, whose most recent 
tour was in Ottawa, has joined the 
REA staff as an analyst of Vietna- 
mese affairs. 

REA analyst David Kenney at- 
tended the SEATO annual meeting 
of Far Eastern experts in Bangkok 
and visited several Southeast Asian 
capitals. 

Richard Williams, of REA, spoke 
on Chinese foreign relations to an 
FSI East Asian Area studies group. 

REA analyst Edwin Barber ad- 
dressed FSI’s Southeast Asian sem- 
inar on contemporary Indonesia. 

Fred Ashley, of REA, spoke on 
U.S. foreign policy before partici- 
pants in the “Close-up” program. 

The Office of External Research 
(XR) organized two conferences 
recently. The first, a Colloquium on 
India, included the following aca- 
demic experts: Professor Howard 
Wriggins, Columbia; William  T. 
Barnds, Council on Foreign Rela- 
tions; Professor Norman Palmer, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania; and Profes- 
sors Susanne and Lloyd Rudolph, 
University of Chicago. The second 
colloquium, on Soviet-East German 
relationships, involved Dr. Melvin 
Croan of the University of Wisconsin; 
Dr. Thomas Baylis, State University 
of New York; Dr. Henry Krisch of 
the University of Connecticut; Dr. 
Herbert Dinerstein of the Johns Hop- 
kins School of Advanced Internation- 


al Studies; and Dr. Thomas Wolfe of 
the Rand Corporation. 

Theodor Rumme and Bruce Malk- 
in recently joined the staff of the 
Office of Economic Research and 
Analysis (REC). Mr. Rumme, who 
just completed the Economics course 
at FSI, was formerly Economic Offi- 
cer in Belize City, British Honduras. 
Mr. Malkin was an International 
Trade Specialist at the Department 
of Commerce. 

William W. Struck, REC, has been 
recalled to Viet-Nam for temporary 
duty. 


Inter-American Affairs 


Assistant Secretary Charles A. 
Meyer was Chief of the U.S. Delega- 
tion to the Eighth Annual Meeting 
of the Inter-American Economic and 
Social Council (IA-ECOSOC), held 
in Bogota, January 30 to February 8. 
Deputy Assistant Secretary Daniel 
Szabo was Alternate Delegate to the 
Conference. 

Mr. Meyer addressed the Washing- 
ton Institute of Foreign Affairs on 
February 15. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary John 
Hugh Crimmins spoke before the New 
Orleans Regional Foreign Policy Con- 
ference in that city on February 15. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Robert 
A. Hurwitch attended the Principal 
Officers Conference in Mexico City, 
February 5-8. 

Karl D. Ackerman, Executive Di- 
rector, attended the Principal Officers 
Conference in Mexico City, February 
5-8. After the meetings Mr. Acker- 
man proceeded to Managua to con- 
sult with Ambassador Turner Shelton 
and other U.S. officials. 

Lyle F. Lane, Deputy Executive 
Director, has departed for San Jose 
to assume his new duties as Deputy 
Chief of Mission. 

Robert E. Prosser, formerly Gen- 
eral Services Officer in Montevideo, 
has been assigned as Chief, Admini- 
strative Services, replacing James D. 
Keegan, who has retired. 

Richard J. Bloomfield, of the Of- 
fice of Policy Planning and Coordina- 
tion, and George Lister, ARA, 
attended the CICOP (Catholic Inter- 
American Cooperation Program) in 
Dallas, February 1-3. 

Robert B. Lane, Office of Policy 
Planning and Coordination, addressed 
a group of military officers from Latin 
America in the Department, February 
6, on U.S. Latin American policy. 

Argentine Desk Officer Tom 
Tonkin visited Argentina in February 
to consult with U.S. officials during 
that country’s pre-election period. He 
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arrived in the renowned beef-produc- 
ing nation just in time to participate 
in one of its vedas (meatless weeks). 

During the last week of January, 
John Fisher, Country Director for 
Bolivia and Chile, represented the 
Bureau on the U.S. delegation to the 
Paris Club meeting to consider the re- 
scheduling of Chile’s international 
debts. 

Deputy U.S. Coordinator Herman 
Kleine was in Cochabamba, Bolivia 
from March 12 to 16 for the Bolivia 
Program Review. He was accompa- 
nied by Frank Kimball, Chief of the 
LA Office of Development Resources, 
and William Sigler of the LA Office 
of Development Planning. Richard 

* Frederick, Chief, Bolivian Develop- 
ment Affairs, arrived in La Paz 
earlier to assist in the preparation for 
the Review. 

Larry Pezzullo, Deputy Director, 
Central America (ARA/CEN), trav- 
elled to Guatemala, San Jose and 
Managua during mid-February to 
consult with U.S. Embassies and view 
the results of the Managua earthquake 
of December 23. 

Richard Milton, Costa Rica Desk 
Officer, left ARA/CEN on a direct 
transfer to Managua where he is now 
Chief of the Consular Section. 

Caspar Green has been detailed 
from Rio de Janeiro to assist ARA/ 
CEN for a few weeks because of the 
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MONTEVIDEO—Chargé d’Affairs, a.i., 
Frank Ortiz, right, presents a 30-year 
Length of Service Award and pin to re- 
tiring Embassy driver Oscar Seveso. 
added workload caused by the 
Managua earthquake. 

Len J. Horwitz returned to his job 
as Deputy Director, Panama (ARA/ 
PAN) on February 9 after having 
been detailed to serve on the Nica- 
ragua Task Force as Special Assistant 
to the Director of Operations. 

Francesco J. Alberti, Desk Officer 
for Mexico, attended the Principal 
Officers’ conference in Mexico City in 
eary February. After further consulta- 
tions at the Embassy he travelled to 
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MANAGUA—Ambassador Turner B. Shelton, second from right, signs the $15 
million AID loan to provide employment and boost reconstruction efforts in the 
Managua area affected by the December 23 earthquakes. Shown with the Am- 
bassador are, seated left to right, Gen. Gustavo Montiel, Nicaraguan Minister of 
Finance; Gen. Anastasio Somoza, President of the Nicaraguan National Emergency 
Committee; and Ernest Barbour, Interim Director of USAID, Nicaragua. In the 
background are Nicaraguan Ministers and top military officials. 


Hermosillo and Tijuana for briefings 
at the Consulates. 

Gregory Suchan, Dan Wilson and 
Leigh Morse, new FSO’s assigned to 
Mexico, were briefed by the Office of 
Mexican Affairs as part of their officer 
orientation course. 

Francine L. Bowman has been ac- 
cepted for appointment under the 
MUSTANG Program and is awaiting 
assignment. 

J. T. Rogers, Director of the Office 
of Regional Economic Policy (ARA/ 
ECP) and Dennis Morrissey, Chief of 
South Division of ARA/ECP, were 
members of the U.S. Delegation to the 
IA-ECOSOC meeting in Bogota. 

John L. DeOrnellas, formerly La- 
bor Attaché in the Dominican Re- 
public and Honduras, is currently 
working with the Labor Division of 
ARA/LA/MRSD on new program 
arrangements for the American Insti- 
tute for Free Labor Development. 

Ambassador Joseph John Jova, 
U.S. Permanent Representative to the 
Organization of American States 
(OAS), was the keynote speaker at 
the installation of officers of the Inter- 
national Center of Miami on January 
24. His address focused mainly upon 
economic and cultural relations with 
Latin America. 

On February 14, Ambassador Jova 
addressed a luncheon meeting at the 
Cleveland Council on World Affairs 
where he spoke about convergence 
and divergence in U.S.-Latin Ameri- 
can relations. 

Ambassador Douglas Henderson, 
Deputy U.S. Representative to the 
OAS, was a U.S. Delegate to the IA- 
ECOSOC meeitng in Bogota. Richard 
H. Morefield, Economic Adviser, 
USOAS, attended the meeting as an 
Adviser. 

Norbert F. Kockler, Education, 
Science and Cultural Affairs Adviser, 
U.S. Mission to the OAS, attended a 
meeting of the Inter-American Com- 
mittee for Science and Technology, of 
the Inter-American Council for Edu- 
cation, Science and Technology as an 
observer. The meeting was held in 
Mexico City and Puebla, January 29 
to February 1. 


International 
Organization Affairs 


Deputy Assistant Secretary Martin 
F. Herz addressed a student audience 
in Lincoln, Nebraska, February 2, 
on the subject, “The U.S. and the 
United Nations.” 

Deputy Assistant Secretary George 
von Peterffy briefed a group of stu- 
dents from Kent State University 
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who were in the Department on Janu- 
ary 26. A briefing for another group 
of Kent State University students was 
given by Larry C. Thompson, Agency 
Directorate, Science and Technology 
(10/SCT). 

Richard V. Hennes, Executive Sec- 
retary, attended a meeting of the UN 
Joint Staff Pension Committee in 
New York in early February as a 
representative of the UN General 
Assembly. Mr. Hennes also met with 
representatives of the Cambridge Re- 
search Institute during February to 
discuss administrative and financial 
management studies in the Specialized 
Agencies. Others attending the meet- 
ing were Robert Allen, Acting Di- 
rector, UN System Coordination Staff 
(I10/UN/COR), and Winthrop South- 
worth, Director, UN Budgetary and 
Administrative Policy Staff (IO/UN/ 
BAPS). 

Joanna W. Martin, IO/UN/COR, 
served as Adviser on the U.S. Dele- 
gation to the meeting of the UN 
Economic and Social Council’s Com- 
mittee on Non-Governmental Orga- 
nizations, held in New York, Febru- 

5-9. 

Francis J. Seidner, Deputy Direc- 
tor, Office of International Confer- 
ences (OIC), served as Secretary 
General of the Plenipotentiary Con- 
ference to Conclude an International 
Convention on Trade in Certain 
Species of Wildlife. The U.S. Govern- 
ment was host to this conference, 
which convened in the Main Con- 
fetence Room of the Department on 
February 12. Others assigned from 
OIC were Bernard A. Femminella, 
Conference Officer; Irene E. Scher, 
Administrative Officer; Randolph 
Coyle, IV, and Donald S. Gaither, 
General Services Officers; Irene C. 
Piechowicz, Documents Officer; Mar- 
garet A. Roberts, Registration and 
Information Officer; and Barbara I. 
| Berger, Secretary. 

Paul Miller, OIC, was Secretary of 
Delegation to the Eighth Annual 
Meeting of the Inter-American Eco- 
nomic and Social Council, which met 
in Bogota, Colombia, January 30 to 
February 8. 


International Scientific 
and Technological Affairs 


Herman Pollack, Director of SCI, 
hosted a reception on March 1 for 
the Foreign Scientific Counselors and 
Attachés assigned to the diplomatic 
missions in Washington so that they 
could meet Dr. H. Guyford Stever, 
Director of The National Science 
Foundation. 

John Granger, Deputy Director of 
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MUNICH—When Munich Consul General Edward Doherty visited nearby Regens- 
burg, he was given a helicopter tour of the historic city on the Danube by art 
historian Dr. Walter Boll. Dr. Boll is Director of the German-American Institute in 
Regensburg. From left: Pilot Odenbach, Dr. Boll, Consul General Doherty, Co-Pilot 
Koch, and Munich Branch PAO Paul Modic. 


SCI, was the U.S. Representative to 
the OECD Science Policy Meeting 
held in Paris, February 1-6. Dr. 
Granger also represented the Bureau 
at the meeting of the National Ad- 
visory Committee on Oceans and At- 
mosphere at Point Loma, California, 
February 22-24. 

On February 14, SCI was host to 
participants in the FSI School of 
Professional Studies Course on “Sci- 
ence and Technology in Foreign 
Affairs.” The course is designed to 
enable interested officers of State, 
USIA and AID to better comprehend 
the nature and significance of current 
scientific and technological develop- 
ments, particularly as they involve 
the U.S. Government in areas of 
international concern. SCI senior of- 
ficers spoke and answered questions 
pertinent to the interaction of science 
and foreign policy decision making. 

Christian A. Herter, Jr., Special 
Assistant to the Secretary and Direc- 
tor, Office of Environmental Affairs 
(SCI/EN), addressed a_ luncheon 
meeting, January 30, of the World 
Affairs Council in Pittsburgh on the 
topic, “What’s Being Done To Follow 
Up On The Stockholm Conference.” 
Mr. Herter was in New York on 
February 9 to confer with UN repre- 
sentatives on preparations for the 
First Meeting of the Governing Coun- 
cil of the UN Environmental Program. 

Mr. Herter was designated Chair- 
man of the Plenipotentiary Confer- 
ence to Conclude an International 
Convention on Trade in Certain 
Species of Wildlife, which was held 


in Washington, February 12 to March 
2, as a follow-up on the Stockholm 
UN Conference on the Human En- 
vironment. Ambassador Wymberly 
Coerr served as Deputy Head of the 
U.S. Delegation. In addition to the 
UN member nations, the Interna- 
tional Atomic Energy Agency and 
the International Court of Justice 
were represented at the Conference. 

William C. Salmon, Deputy Direc- 
tor for Operations, SCI/EN, spoke 
to a group of Eisenhower fellows 
visiting the Department February 14 
as part of their orientation program. 
His topic was “Inter-relation of Sci- 
ence and Foreign Policy Decision 
Making.” On February 15, Mr. Sal- 
mon addressed the Nashville Foreign 
Policy Conference at George Pea- 
body College for Teachers in Nash- 
ville on “The National Environmen- 
tal Imperatives.” 

Slator Blackiston, SCI/EN, par- 
ticipated in a meeting on February 
15 at NATO headquarters in Brus- 
sels, held in connection with Environ- 
mental Cooperation aspects of the 
Conference on Security and Coopera- 
tion in Europe. At the invitation of 
the Harrisburg (Pa.) Foreign Policy 
Association, Mr. Blackiston spoke on 
February 22 in that city on environ- 
mental affairs. 

Addison E. Richmond, Jr., Dep- 
uty Director for Polar and Tech- 
nological Affairs, participated in dis- 
cussions in Honolulu, February 19- 
23, with French and Canadian Gov- 
ernment officials and the University 
of Hawaii on the possibility of estab- 








ATHENS—American artist Edgar Ewing (pointing) discusses one of his paintings 
with Ambassador Henry J. Tasca, right, at an exhibit of his work, the first 
such showing to be jointly sponsored by the American Embassy and the Greek 
Ministry of Culture. Also pictured are Embassy Public Affairs Officer Edward 
Alexander, left, and Minister Constantinos Panayotakis, Ministry of Culture. 


lishing an astronomical observatory 
in Hawaii. 

William A. Chapin, Office of Space 
and Atmospheric Affairs (SCI/AS), 
was a member of the U.S. Delegation 
to the Working Group on Remote 
Sensing of the Earth by Satellites of 
the Committee on Peaceful Uses of 
Outer Space of the UN, held New 
York City, January 29 to February 
10. 

Jeanie Harris, SCI/AS, served as 
an Alternate U.S. Delegate to the 
NATO Science Meeting in Brussels, 
February 1-4. Dr. Isidor I. Rabi, a 
State Department Consultant, was 
the U.S. Representative. 

Norman Neureiter, formerly de- 
tailed to the Office of Science and 
Technology, the White House, has 
joined the Office of General Scientific 
Affairs as Executive Secretary, U.S./ 
U.S.S.R. Joint Commission on Scien- 
tific and Technological Cooperation. 

Alan Greenberg, formerly of the 
Science Counselor’s Office, Paris, is 
currently taking Polish language train- 
ing at FSI prior to his assignment to 
Warsaw. 


Legal Adviser’s Office 


Acting Legal Adviser Charles N. 
Brower presented Superior Honor 
Awards on January 31 to Douglas F. 
Burns for his outstanding work in the 
negotiation of the Great Lakes Water 
Quality Agreement with Canada, 
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which was signed by President Nixon 
and Prime Minister Trudeau in Ot- 
tawa on April 15, 1972, and to H. 
Rowan Gaither for his success as the 





Mr. Gaither 


Mr. Burns 


sole or principal Department repre- 
sentative in drafting and negotiating 
current extradition treaties with nu- 
merous other nations. 

Mr. Brower spoke on the US.- 
Russian Trade Agreement before the 
Association of the Bar of the City 
of New York on February 13. 

George H. Aldrich, Deputy Legal 
Adviser, and Charles I. Bevans, As- 
sistant Legal Adviser for Treaty Af- 
fairs, participated in the historic sign- 
ing ceremony of the Agreement on 
Ending the War and Restoring Peace 
in Vietnam, in Paris on January 27. 
Mr. Aldrich had spent most of the 
preceding three months in Paris work- 
ing with Dr. Henry Kissinger and 
Deputy Assistant Secretary William 





Sullivan in negotiating the four Pro. 
tocols to the Agreement. Mr. Bevans, 
assisted by Rita A. Ferrara, Secretary 
in L/T, spent the four days prior to 
the signing in the final preparation 
of the documentation. 

On January 25, John R. Crook, 
L/EUR, traveled to Toronto to pre. 
sent the U.S. Government case on 
Lake Superior water levels to the 
International Joint Commission. 

John Norton Moore, Counselor on 
International Law, recently returned 
from Kingston, Ontario, where he ad- 
dressed an audience at Queens Uni- 
versity on the Law of the Sea. 

Hugh D. Camitta, L/OA, was in 
Moscow with the U.S. delegation con- 
ducting bilateral fisheries talks. 

Two attorneys have recently joined 
the Office of the Legal Adviser— 
Andre M. Surena, who is assigned to 
L/UNA, and Paul M. Coran to L/ 
M/SCA. 

Stephen M. Boyd, Assistant Legal 
Adviser for Near Eastern and South 
Asian Affairs, has resigned to return 
to private law practice. 


Near Eastern and 
South Asian Affairs 


Assistant Secretary Joseph J. Sisco 
spoke on the Middle East to a group 
of students visiting Washington from 
the Fletcher School of Law and 
Diplomacy on January 24. Mr. Sisco 
also spoke on the Middle East at the 
Brookings Institution in Washington, 
D.C., on January 30. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Alfred 
L. Atherton, Jr., addressed the Exec- 
utive Council of the Zionist Organi- 
zation of America in Washington, 
D.C., on January 23, speaking on 
the Middle East. On February 16, 
Mr. Atherton spoke on “The United 
States and the Middle East” before 
the National Security Forum of the 
Industrial College of the Armed 
Forces. 

Ambassador Armin H. Meyer 
spoke on “Combatting Terrorism” 
at the New Orleans Regional Foreign 
Affairs Council on February 15. 

Following the tragic slaying of two 
Turkish diplomats in California on 
January 27, Ambassador Meyer flew, 
with Turkish Ambassador Mélih 
Esenbel, to Los Angeles to attend 
a brief memorial service as the Per- 
sonal Representative of the Secretary. 
The special Air Force plane, which 
had flown Ambassadors Meyer and 
Esenbel to Los Angeles, then flew on 
to Turkey with the remains of the 
deceased and their families. M. Bruce 
Hirshorn, NEA/TUR, who had pre- 
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viously flown to California to assist 
the families of the murdered officials, 
flew with them to Turkey as Depart- 
ment of State Escort Officer. Mr. 
Hirshorn then remained in Turkey 
for two weeks of consultations. 

Francois M. Dickman, Director, 
Saudi Arabia, Kuwait, Yemen, Aden, 
Gulf States (NEA/ARP), travelled to 
New York City on February 15 to 
address a group of businessmen at 
a luncheon hosted by the American- 
Arab Association for Commerce and 
Industry. Mr. Dickman briefed the 
group on current United States-Saudi 
relations and opportunities for new 
business development in Saudi Arabia. 

Michael Sterner, Director, Arab 
Republic of Egypt (NEA/EGY), 
participated in the Regional Foreign 
Policy Conference held in New Or- 
leans, February 14 and 15. 

G. Norman Anderson, Political 
Officer, NEA/EGY, travelled to 
Clark University, Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts, on January 25 to speak on 
the Arab-Israel problem. On January 
24 Mr. Anderson spoke to a group of 
students visiting the Department from 
Sterling College, Sterling, Kansas, re- 
garding current Egyptian affairs. 

Seton Shanley, Political/Economic 
Officer, NEA/EGY, chaired a gen- 
eral discussion meeting on the Middle 
East held on February 16 with a 
group of students from Cedarville 
College, Cedarville, Ohio, the Church 
of the Brethren, and several high 
schools in the Minneapolis area. On 
February 16, Mr. Shanley accom- 
panied Minister Ahmed Khalil of the 
Egyptian Interests Section in Wash- 
ington, D.C., on a speaking engage- 
ment at the U.S. Coast Guard Acad- 
emy in New London, Connecticnt. 

John Egan McAteer, Political/ 
Economic Officer, Israel and Arab- 
Israel Affairs (NEA/IAD), spoke to 
the Department of Agriculture grad- 
uate school class in the “Great Deci- 
sions-1973” program. His topic was 
“The Middle East After the Soviet 
Withdrawal from Egypt.” 

Terrence G. Grant, former Coun- 
try Officer for Laos, EA, has been 
assigned to the newly created posi- 
tion of NEA Regional Narcotics Co- 
ordinator in Regional Affairs (NEA/ 
RA). Mr. Grant participated as stu- 
dent and speaker at the Foreign 
Service Institute’s Interagency Train- 
ing Program in International Nar- 
cotics Control, January 15-26. 

NEA Ambassadors consulting in 
the Bureau recently included Ambas- 
sador L. Dean Brown, Jordan, and 
Ambassador Richard Helms, Iran. 

Sidney Sober, Chargé d’Affairés at 
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Islamabad, and Robert M. Brandin, 
DCM, Athens, also consulted in 
NEA recently. 

Personnel here on _ consultation 
from the field included: 

Kevin J. McGuire, assigned to 
Athens; Grell T. Bushelle, Calcutta; 
Norma J. Hopper, Calcutta; David 
A. Roberts, Calcutta to Colombo; 
Joseph T. Rosinski, Colombo; Jer- 
rilynn Pudschun, Montreal to Jeru- 
salem; Robert W. Hooper, to Karachi 
from the Department; Henry Miller 
Jones, to Lahore from Beirut; Mary 
“Peggy” Land, Lima to Tehran; 
Ralph H. Salmi, Saigon to Tehran, 
and Frederick C. McEldowney, 
Pretoria to Muscat. 


Politico-Military Affairs 


Ronald I. Spiers, Director of the 
Bureau of Politico-Military Affairs 
(PM), and Leon Sloss, Director of 
the Office of International Security 
Policy, PM, participated in a sympo- 
sium at Airlie House in Warrenton, 
Virginia, February 8—11. The sympo- 
sium was co-sponsored by the Stan- 
ford Research Institute and the For- 
eign Policy Research Institute and 
dealt with “National Strategy in a 
Decade of Change II: An Emerging 
U.S. Policy.” 

Jonathan D. Stoddart, Director, In- 
ternational Security Operations (PM/ 
ISO), spoke before a Commander’s 
Conference convoked by Consul Gen- 
eral Moncrieff Spear at Nassau on 
January 22. The Conference included 
the Commanders of the three ma‘or 
U.S. defense facilities in the Bahamas 
and representatives of their parent 





DEMONSTRATION—Jonathan Stoddart, 
PM/ISO, looks into the periscope of the 
USS Grayling, a nuclear submarine, 
during a recent trio to Florida to watch 
a Poseidon demonstration. 


commands. Mr. Stoddart and John 
Kelley, also of PM/ISO, subsequently 
took part in a tour of the defense 
facilities on January 23 and 24. 

Mr. Kelley also participated in 
technical level talks on mutual polit- 
ico-military matters with representa- 
tives of the British Foreign/Common- 
wealth Office and Ministry of De- 
fense in London, held January 29 to 
February 1. He also conferred with 
U.S. Embassy officials there. 

Leslie A. Brown, Office of Inter- 
national Security Policy and Planning 
(PM/ISP), attended a panel discus- 
sion on “Security Assistance as an 
Instrument of Internal Defense and 
Development,” held at the Army War 
College, Carlisle Barracks, Pa., on 
February 20. 

Vincent Baker, formerly Counselor 
for Political-Military Affairs at the 
U.S. Mission to NATO, has been 
named Director of the Office of Dis- 
armament and Communist Political- 
Military Affairs (PM/DCA). Mr. 
Baker, who has been serving as Al- 
ternate U.S. Representative to the 
Mutual Balance Force Reductions 
(MBFR) exploratory talks in Vienna, 
assumed his duties in PM/DCA on 
March 1. 

Thomas Timberman, PM/DCA, is 
serving with the U.S. Delegation to 
the MBFR talks in Vienna where he 
will remain until the exploratory 
round concludes. 

Jeffrey S. White, of the 105th class 
of Junior Foreign Service officers, has 
joined PM/ISO for orientation train- 
ing. He replaces Dale Herspring who 
is taking Polish language training at 
the Foreign Service Institute. 

Lt. Col. Joseph Palastra, USA, 
formerly of the Army Staff, has re- 
placed Lt. Col. Robert Ainsworth in 
PM/ISP. Lt. Col. Ainsworth is now 
assigned to Fort Carson, Colorado. 

Mark Ramee, formerly of INR/ 
RES, joined the staff of PM/DCA. 


Public Affairs 


The Office of Liaison with the Gov- 
ernors was transferred to the Public 
Affairs Bureau from the Office of the 
Secretary, effective February 1. Wil- 
liam D. Toomey, Director of the 
Office of Public Services (PA/PS), 
has assumed responsibility for this 
function. Doris S$. Williamson, for- 
merly assigned to S/GOV, has been 
transferred to PA/PS. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary William 
D. Blair, Jr., was moderator at a 
briefing session in the Department for 
the Congress of Career Women Lead- 
ers. The visitors were greeted by Mrs. 
William P. Rogers and briefed by 














William I. Cargo, Director of Plan- 
ning and Coordination (S/PC); 
Gladys Rogers, Special Assistant for 


Women’s Affairs (M/WA); and 
Marshall Noble, PA/PS/OL. 
Ilmar Heinaru and Catherine 


Peterson, from PA/PS/C, served as 
conference managers at Regional 
Foreign Policy Conferences in Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, and New Orleans, 
Louisiana, respectively, both held on 
February 15. Mary Kennedy, of 
PA/MS, served as Media Officer for 
the Nashville conference. 

Eighteen academicians were in the 
Department to participate in a 
Scholar-Diplomat Seminar for Politi- 
co-Military Affairs, February 12-16. 
Ronald I. Spiers, Director of the Bu- 
reau of Politico-Military Affairs, and 
his staff were hosts to the scholars. 
Eunice Isaacs, PA/PS/OL, was the 
Program Coordinator. 

Eight scholars in the field of inter- 
national law were in the Department, 
February 12-16, to participate in the 
Scholar-Diplomat Seminar for Legal 
Affairs. During the course of the sem- 
inar, the participants met with Rich- 
ard F. Pedersen, Counselor of the 
Department, and with members of the 
Legal Adviser’s Office including Act- 
ing Legal Adviser Charles N. Brower, 
Deputy Legal Adviser George H. 
Aldrich and Ambassador Richard D. 
Kearney. Mr. Noble, PA/PS/OL, 
was the Program Coordinator. 

A Scholar-Diplomat Seminar for 


HONORED—Acting Assistant Secretary for Public Affairs (PA) John Richardson, Jr., 
congratulates June Robinson upon her retirement after 30 years of Government 


International Organization Affairs 
was held in the Department, Febru- 
ary 5-9. Assistant Secretary Samuel 
DePalma and other officers of the 
Bureau of International Organization 
Affairs, were hosts to the eight pro- 
fessors who participated in this popu- 
lar four-year old program. Marie 
Bland, PA/PS/OL, was the Program 
Coordinator. 

Barbara W. Morlet, Chief of the 
Speakers Division, addressed a con- 
vocation at Meredity College in 
Raleigh, North Carolina, on February 
12 on the occasion of the School’s 
Career Day. 


On February 15, Constance Duna- 
way, of the Speakers Division, was 
the featured speaker before the 
Christian Women’s Clubs of America 
in Frederick, Maryland. 


Betty Donovan served as the Media 
Officer for the Regional Foreign Pol- 
icy Conference held in New Orleans 
on February 15. 

A group of 85 from the President’s 
Commission on Personnel Interchange 
were in the Department for briefings 
prior to leaving on March 2 for 
London, at the invitation of the 
British Government and private sector 
relationships. 

Cynthia Wayland has left the 
General Publications Division of the 
Office of Media Services to join the 
Office of Press Relations. 

C. Woods Vest, formerly with the 





service. She served most recently as Assistant Chief of Conferences in PA/PS. 


Speakers Division, joined the Division 
of Conferences on February 1. 

Robert B. Williams, who has been 
on detail to the Office of Public In- 
quiries for several years, has retired 
from the Foreign Service. 

June Robinson of PA/PS/C re- 
tired on January 31 as Assistant Chief 
of Conferences after 30 years of Gov- 
ernment service. At a reception mark- 
ing her retirement, Acting Assistant 
Secretary for Public Affairs John 
Richardson, Jr., presented her with a 
scroll signed by her friends and col- 
leagues, and Deputy Assistant Secre- 
tary Blair presented her with a gift, 


Security and 
Consular Affairs 


Barbara M. Watson, Administra- 
tor, Bureau of Security and Consular 
Affairs, addressed members of the 
Kiwanis Club at their annual 
luncheon, held at the Broadmoor 
Hotel in Washington on January 24. 
She also participated in the Principal 
Officers Conference in Mexico City, 
February 5-8. 

On February 11 at the New York 
State Beauty Culturist Association, 
Inc., luncheon, Miss Watson was pre- 
sented the Association’s “Woman of 
the Year Award” in recognition of 
her “fine work in State and National 
Government.” 

John R. Diggins, Jr., Director of 
the Visa Office (VO), travelled to 
New York City to attend a session of 
the American Immigration and Citi- 
zenship Conference. 

Nancy Ostrander, Chief, Field Op- 
erations Division, VO, and Ernest B. 
Dane, VO, travelled to Toronto to 
assist in making a video tape on the 
visa issuance process at the Consulate 
General for use by the Foreign Serv- 
ice Institute’s Consular Training Pro- 
gram. 

Julio Arias and James E. Kiley, 
both of VO, visited Manila as part of 
a survey team on visa automation. 

Arma J. Karaer has departed VO 
for an assignment to Melbourne. 

Joining the VO staff were Marsha 
D. Smith, from S/S—O; Shirley E. 
Panizza, Rome; Raecarol Morgan, 
Managua; and Richard J. Gookin, 
ACDA. 

John S. Leahy, VO, attended a 
course entitled Computers and For- 
eign Affairs. 

Joseph P. Cheevers of the Office of 
Special Consular Services’ (SCS) 
Property Claims, Estates and Legal 
Documents Division, addressed the 
Bergen and Hudson County Funeral 
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Directors’ Association in Englewood 
Cliffs, New Jersey, on February 7. 

SCS welcomed to its staff Charles 
Anderson, from CU/NEA, and Lyle 
Van Ravenswaay, on temporary as- 
signment before going to Rotterdam. 

The following Foreign Service 
Officers consulted with the Passport 
Office, VO and SCS prior to assign- 
ment or returning to post: Rolfe B. 
Daniels, Bridgetown to Ponta Del- 
gada; David Harr, to Colombo; David 
L. Hobbs, to London; Dennis C. Jett, 
to Buenos Aires; William Kushlis, to 
Bangkok; Lela B. Luther, to Toron- 
to; Harriet K. Miller, to Hong Kong; 
Mr. Ravenswaay; James J. Reid, to 
Bombay; Charles B. Smith, to Bel- 
grade; Marjorie DeSombre, to Mon- 
treal; Alice Straub, Ottawa; Joseph 
Torry, Port-of-Spain; Dean Welty, 
Seoul; Marcia L. Norman, Abidjan; 
and Mrs. Karaer. 


CU Establishes Office 
Of Youth, Special Affairs 


The Bureau of Educational and 
Cultural Affairs recently established 
the Office of Youth, Student and Spe- 
cial Programs (CU/YSS). 

The new office brings together the 
functions, operations and personnel 
of the Non-Sponsored Foreign Stu- 
dent Programs Staff and the Special 
Projects Staff with the exception of 
the UN and Foreign Training Pro- 
gram whose functions and staff are 
transferred to the Office of Interna- 
tional Visitor Programs, Foreign. 

Richard T. Arndt was designated 
Director and Marita Houlihan, Dep- 
uty Director. Mr. Arndt is located in 
Room 4328 and may be reached on 
extension 23730. Miss Houlihan is 
located in Room 4821A and may be 
reached on extension 20499. 





MORE THAN 100 PROJECTS 


A Successful Self-Help al 


During the past six years the Em- 
bassy in Lesotho has assisted more 
than 100 projects in the highly suc- 
cessful Self-Help Program. 

This year it plans to help more than 
20 Self-Help projects throughout the 
country. 

In fiscal year ’72 the Embassy sup- 
ported several clinics and water proj- 
ects, helped build a number of schools, 
and assisted a building construction 
training company started by two 
Peace Corps Volunteers—all on a 
total appropriation of less than 
$75,000 

Since the establishment of the pro- 
gram, the projects have ranged in cost 
to the U.S. Government from $265 
towards the construction of a simple 
water system in one village to $16,500 
for a more sophisticated water system, 
which will supply water to 650 fami- 
lies in six villages and irrigate five 
communal gardens. 

The impact is greater than the ac- 
tual money spent by the Embassy be- 
cause members of the community, the 
Lesotho Government, and voluntary 
agencies such as Catholic Relief Serv- 
ices and CARE also contribute to the 
Self-Help program. 

Each project directly touches on 
the life of the villager in a personal 
way. Because the villagers provide 
most—or all—of the labor and often 
contribute toward the cost of mate- 
rials and equipment, they recognize 
that each project is theirs—something 
for which they have worked and are 
interested in maintaining. 

The Lesotho Government also is 
pleased with this approach to devel- 
opment—grassroots participation and 


teaching by example. 


GENOA—Consul General Thomas H. Murfin, left, admires the silver platter pre- 
sented to him upon his retirement by the Dean of the Consular Corps here and two 
other Corps members. Making the presentation were, from left, Louis A. Bottazzi S., 
Honduras; Sabino Montanaro, Paraguay; and Bernardo Echeverri O., Colombia. 


MARCH 1973 


in Lesotho 





OPENING CEREMONY—U.S. Ambassa- 
dor Charles J. Nelson, right, and E.D. 
Letete, Lesotho Government Representa- 
tive, at the site of the Ha Mathata’s 
Self-Help Water Supply Project. 





WATER PROJECT—One of the windmills 
in use at the Water Supply Project at 
Ha Mathata in Leribe District, Lesotho. 
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NEW APPOINTMENTS 


Finn, Chester E., Jr., New Delhi 
Garrett, Donna H., Bonn 
Hartwick, Daniel E., Cotonou 
Helmick, Ann L., Helsinki 
Lavigne, ee A., Panama City 
Lowrie, Nancy J., Baghdad 

Ma, David H., Rangoon 
Moynihan, Daniel P., New Delhi 
Norberg, Julie C., Kabul 
O'Connell, John G., M/FSI/LT 
Peacock, Jeffrey D., M/FSI/LT 
Peterson, Peter G., S 

Rosinski, Joseph T., Colombo 
Salmi, Ralph H., Tehran 

Schar, Jane Harriet, PA/HO 
Simpson, Robert E., Canberra 
Smith, Carol Lynn, Brussels 
Thomas, Jon R., Madrid 

Tom, Margaret S., Libreville 


TRANSFERS 
Aderhold, Monroe E., Hong Kong City to 
EA/NOC 


Alexander, Norman, Jr., Port-of-Spain to 
Mexico, D.F. 

Ambrose, Margaret H., Kingston to Dacca 

Andersen, Marjorie M., A/ to Bogota 

Baber, M. Sharon, Frankfurt to 
INR/XR/RID 

Balashova, Ethel, Islamabad to NEA 

Bannerman, Robert B., Phnom Penh to 
Vientiane 

Baskey, Nicholas S., Jr., Barcelona to 
CA/FS/JO 


Beck, John B., A/OC to Kinshasa 

Best, Charles R., Montevideo to Caracas 

Bilison, Patricia A., Manila to 
Thessaloniki 

Blystone, Harry M., Blantyre to A/OC 

Boswell, Eric J., JOC/FS! to Dakar 

Boswell, William P., M/FSI to Jakarta 

— Betty J., Tehran to Panama 

it 

pinaien, Michael A., Nicosia to A/OC 

Brown, William A., M/FS!I/WC to London 

Brynn, Edward, JOC/FSI to Colombo 

Buchanan, Ruthe E., Kathmandu to 


Caracas 

Buche, John Allen, M/FSI/LC to Niamey 

Bushelle, Grell T., Lome to Calcutta 

Carter, Richard T., JOC/FS!I to Quebec 

Castor, Margaret Ann, Tegucigalpa to 
Tehran 

Chapman, Albert S., Bonn to 
INR/DDC/OD 

Chapman, Geoffrey W., JOC/FSI to Berlin 

Clarke, Paul H., Vienna to A/SY/FO 

Conner, Ruth P., Bonn to EUR 

Cook, Harry B., EUR to Copenhagen 

Corcoran, Thomas J., REM/BEX to Port- 
au-Prince 

Devier, Cari W., Phnom Penh to Rabat 

Doak, Leslie Alson, JOC/FSI to Brasilia 

Doyle, Mary P., Oslo to EUR 

Edgette, Judith A., Rio de Janeiro to 
Brasilia 

Einik, M. Michael, JOC/FIS to Brasilia 

Engelking, Jeannette B., Copenhagen to 
Mexico, D.F. 

Fagin, Annette, Brussels to Lima 

Farrell, Kathleen, Nicosia to Athens 


HRSONNEL / 





Flight, Ambrose W., DG/MED to Geneva 
Friedbauer, Allan J., Brussels to Abidjan 
Galant, Edward B., Nicosia to A/OC 
Garner, John M., Lima to EB/TT/MA 
Gehring, Robert A., M/FSI/LT to 
Managua 
Gencalp, Hortencia F., AF to Brussels 
George, Robert C., London to Algiers 
Gerdes, Pe L., Warsaw to Lisbon 
Gilmore, John G., Tripoli to Saigon 
Godek, Lillian L., Accra to A/OC/P 
Goff, Thomas L., ere City to Athens 
Haffner, Katherine N., A/OC to 
Guadalajara 
Harrison, Melvin L., A/SY to Saigon _ 
Hartgen, Judith Ann, Luxembourg City 


to A/OC 

Hendry, Roslyn M., Managua to Santo 
Domingo 

Henry, J. William, Jakarata to MC 

Hinton, Michael J., Bangkok to Frankfurt 

Hobart, Stephen J., Santo Domingo to 
Saigon 

Hurley, Sharon V., Beirut to NEA 

Hutchinson, Daniel W., Nicosia to 
Bamako 

Johnson, Gene E., Bucharest to A/OC 

Johnston, James J., Freetown to Lagos 

Jones, Ray E., Monrovia to Khartoum 

Karaer, Arma Jane, SCA/VO to Melbourne 

Kasey, Frances, Kuwait City to NEA 

Kepler, Jean M., Brussels to Sana 

King, Charles M., A/OC to Sana 

Kruger, Brenda Lee, PA to Rangoon 

Lane, Lyle F., ARA to San Jose 

Lawson, Linda K., Tananarive to AF 

Ledesma, James V., JOC/FSI to Beirut 

Lindsay, Josephine |., The Hague to 
Georgetown 

Lo Conte, Fortunata M., ARA to SCA/PPT 

MacFarlane, Lewis R., M/FSI/LT to 
Zanzibar 

Mansfield, Robert N., Bonn to to A/OC/P 

Marlyne, Muriel H., Seoul to Tegucigalpa 

Marshall, Linda Dorothy, Karachi to 
Belgrade 

Mattingly, Webster L., Jidda to Managua 

Mays, Thomas J., A/OC to Monrovia 

McElroy, Howard M., EA to Naha 

eee Julieann Francis, Budapest to 

uito 

McGuire, Elwood J., Vientiane to London 

McShane, reggy C., Lisbon to Guayaquil 

Merena, Helen L., NEA to Santo Domingo 

Meyer, Ray A., M/FSI/LT to Brussels 

Miller, Harriet K., Buenos Aires to Hong 
Kong 

Milion, Richard H., ARA to Managua 

Moore, Patricia M., Sao Paulo to Saigon 

Morgan, Raecarol, Managua to SCA/VO 


| CORRECTION | 


Peter K. Daniells was incorrectly 
listed under Resignations, Personnel/ 
Foreign Service, in the December 
NEWSLETTER, page 59. Mr. Daniells’ 
name should have been listed under 
Transfers—Addis Ababa to AID/W. 
The NEWSLETTER regrets the error, 
which was based on information re- 
ceived from another office. 


Seve 





Morris, Murrow B., M/FSI/LT to Lima 

Mundt, Alice M., Paris to Yaounde 

Munroe, Leslie J., A/OC to Poznan 

Nathanson, a Joelle, INR to London 

Neil, Sherley R., Bogota to a 

Norman, Marcia L., JOC/FS! Abidjan 

O'Brien, J. Michael, BF/FMS to Nicosia 

Olmon, E. Parks, Mexico City, D.F. to 
Port-au-Prince 

Palladino, Luvy V., ARA to Guatemala 

Pelletreau, Nancy L., M/FSI/LT to Rome 

Penn, Earl L., Calcutta to Bonn 

Perry, Robert C., Santiago to ARA 

Peterson, Peter J., Colombo to NEA 

Pollock, Mary S., Belgrade to EUR 

Porter, Blaine D., Tokyo to EA/NOC 

Porter, William J., Paris to J 

Potts, Robert D., Copenhagen to Manila 

Povenmire, Marilyn R., JOC/FSI to 
Caracas 

Prosser, Robert E., Montevideo to Caracas 

Pudschun, Jerrilynn, Montreal to 
Jerusalem 

Rader, Ruth K., Montevideo to ARA 

Rakow, James C., Cairo to Nicosia 

Reynolds, Oscar A., Algiers to Lagos 

Rhoads, Robert L., Lima to ARA 

Ribera, Robert C., Santo Domingo to 
Bogota 

Richardson, Virginia, Sao Paulo to 
Managua 

Rivera, Rudolph Lawrence, Mexico City, 
D.F., to Gusyealt : 

Rodman, George F., Rangoon to Kuwait 

Romo, Lydia, Paris to Rabat 

Ronto, Jack W., M/FSI/LT to Frankfurt 

Rose, Jack B., Manila to Nairobi 

Rowinski, Genevieve C., Tunis to 
Gaborone 

Sandlin, Roscoe N., Jr., Tunis to AF 

Satcher, Sylvester, Sana to Phnom Penh 

Schlenker, Thomas A., M/FSI/AOT to 
Yaounde 

Schmelzer, Frank E., Jr., M/FSI/AOT to 
Hong Kong 

Schrage, Barbara Jane, M/FSI/LT to 
Taichung 

Sharp, Ronna Ruby, Kuala Lumpur to 
Moscow 

Shelihorn, Charles W., A/SY to Frankfurt 

Siller, Herminia M., Managua to Sao 
Paulo 

Snyder, James M., Moscow to EUR 

Sonne, Lorraine L., EUR to Tel Aviv 

Stabler, Wells, Rome to EUR 

Stroemple, Daila, Tokyo to MC 

Stull, Lee T., New Delhi to 10/UNP 

Thaxton, Clinton, S/S-EX to Madrid 

Timmins, Mary Jane, Bangkok to Warsaw 

Torrey, Charles P., Belize to ARA/MEX 

Trahan, Eugene, A., Jr., A/OC to Bukavu 

Vallis, Laddie L., Lima to Halifax 

Van Ryne, Gerald E., Kathmandu to A/OC 

Vandevander, Ronald L., Monrovia to 
Belgrade 

Verdin, Ruth V., Frankfurt to Hong Kong 

Wagner, William C., Jr., Santiago to 
Montevideo 

Wallace, Anthony H., M/FSI/AOT to 
New Delhi 

Walsh, James D., JOC/FSI to Nairobi 

Walthal, Margaret B., Rome to EUR 

Ward, June E. S., Vientiane to Manila 

Williams, Ann, Pretoria to Manila 
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RETIREMENTS 


Adair, Charles W., Ss ARA 
Baber, Powhatan M., EA/EX 
Bash, Edward J., EB/OCA/REP 
Baum, Robert D., INR/DRR/RAA 
Beaver, Joseph T., Jr., SCA/PPT 
Beavers, Norma, Bogota 

Bell, Elsie C., ay 

Beni, Jack, EA/EX 

Blankinship, Byron E., EUR 

Blue, William L., ARBC 

Bowling, John W., M/FSI 

Breaux, Frances W., EUR 

Brodie, Henry, SCI/EN 

Byington, Homer M., * atu 
Cain, Edith C., BF/FS 

Candelore, Dante E., DG/PER 
Caswell, June A., Caracas 
Dinsmore, Lester H., Rio de Janeiro 
Donhauser, Robert, CA/FS 
Felsenthal, Leonard, 10/CMD/PR 
Fessenden, Russell, EUR 

Forkel, Carl E., Jr., DG/MED/EX 
Foster, Elizabeth J., Naples 
Freedman, Loretta, Te Kong 
Garo, Raymond, A/SY/| 

George, Clara B., Quito 

Gill, Mary E., Nairobi 
Gordhamer, John W., EA/EX 
Hallam, Malcolm P., Saigon 
Harman, Thelma M., Kabul 
Hawkins, John H. Hermosillo 
Hollerman, Harold J., Tunis 
Hollowell, Francis M., Rangoon 
Horgan, Rogers B., EUR 

Howatt, Edward C., New Delhi 


HISONNGL / Ci Save 


Johnpoll, Alexander C., EUR 
Lewis, Wanda, PM 
Mallett, Guy Chandler, Jr., Paris 
Manell, Abram E., OV 
McKillop, David H., S/PC 
McSweeney, John M., 1G/OE 
Meek, William W., BF/FM 
Meyer, Armin H., EA/NOC 
Michalka, Earl R., Madrid 
Midthun, Kermit S., SEATO 
Millar, John Y., M 

Moffitt, George, Jr., Rome 
Moran, John A., tll, EA/NOC 
Murfin, Thomas H., Genoa 

Oliva, Geraldine M., Bonn 
Ornes, Mary C., Ottawa 

Palmer, Joseph, Il, AF 
Parelman, Samuel T., PM 

Pike, Wendell A., Brasilia 
Pruitt, Eleanor R., PER/PCE 
Ramsaur, Ernest E., Jr., SCI/SA 
Rogers, Ruth Anne, Tehran 
Roland, Joseph M., PER/G 
Rowan, Genevieve, Bern 
Rowberg, Brynhild, Taipei 
Salvi, Annina S., Paris 
Scarbrough, Dwight E., Hong Kong 
Sheedy, Margaret P., U 

Siler, Ethel Mae, Paris 

Spector, Melbourne L., S/PC 
Stubbs, Cherry C., Vientiane 
Szatko, Amalia M., AF 

Tobin, Irwin M., INR/DRR 
Watson, Edythe E., ARA/CCA/M 
Wetzork, Harry J., Buenos Aires 
Weygand, Karl F., PER/SRS 


Wolfrum, Chester E., A/SY/I 
Doodcock, Mabel F., Kingston 
Woolf, Donald L., Kinshasa 
Worcester, Natalie, Panama City 
Yates, Sam L., Jr., CU/IVF 


RESIGNATIONS 


Addington, Larry K., Stockholm 
Burleigh, Charles H., New Delhi 
Cammarata, Alfred J., Stockholm 
Chamberlain, Mary M., Pretoria 
Christmas, Lawrence E., EA/NOC 
Gross, Nelson G., S/NM 
Kelchner, William E., Islamabad 
Knowles, Judy Dianne, Geneva 
Lias, Thomas L., USN 

Lignoul, Patricia Ann, Belgrade 
Martin, Richard, S/PC 

Milford, Walter J., Amman 
Murphy, Thomas P., Paris 
Nehmer, Stanley, Commerce Dept. 
Nielsen, Glenis Ann, Kabul 
Ormond, John E., Jr., Frankfurt 
Pelliccione, Marilyn, Vienna 
Pringos, Theodora, Paris 

Reid, John, !11, Mexico, D.F. 
Roussel, Peter Harris, USUN 
Stearn, Shirley A., Mexico, D.F. 
Strong, Marjorie Ann, Geneva 
Takajy, James T., New Delhi 
Toole, Nancy J., Bangkok 
Warnick, Reed T., M/FSI/LT 
Weisz, Morris, U 

Williams, Lilliana C., Paris 
Zuttermeister, Franklin M., Athens 





PROMOTIONS 


GS-14 
Holmes, John H., A/FBO/CR. 


GS-12 
Austin, Joan B., A/OPR/VS; Spiegel, 
Mark A., L/AF. 
GS-11 
Anderson, Paris R., Jr., SCA/PPT. 


GS-9 


Adler, Delvina M., A/FBO; Bollinger, 

oe ro. SCA/PPT; Carlucci, Louis J., 
AJOPR/ST; Carroll, Jacqueline a. psc 
PPT; Flanagan, James M., A/OPR/ST; 
Lloyd, Fred D., Jr., SCA/PPT. 


GS-8 
Delorey, Mathilda R., A/FBO; Smith, 
Andrew W., A/OPR/LR. 


ae 
Ellis, Helen M., NEA/INC; Morris, 
Edward J. J., A/OP R/ST; N Winder Ruth J., 
GS-6 
Vick, M. Christine, S/S-S. 


GS-5 
Blackburn, Lawrence S., A/OPR/RS; 
ixon, Amelia W., SCA /PPT; Smith, 
Rosemarie T. P., A/FBO; Wallace, John 
peer SEs Webre, Bonnie T., SCA/ 
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NEW APPOINTMENTS 


Adams, Abigail, SCA/PPT 
Ames, Paula L., SCA/PPT 
Bradberry, Debra E., ARA/ MGT 
Carroll, Alfred Q., 111, SCA/PPT 
Chesman, Barbara M., SCA/PPT 
Conley, Barbara A., SCA/PPT 
Cook, Charles M., A/OPR/PBR 
Coran, Paul Michael, L/M/SCA 
Crutchfield, Sandra J., SCA/PPT 
Difilippo, Debra A., SCA/PPT 
Donohoe, Paul V., SCA/PPT 
Dunn, Rita V., SCA/PPT 
Evans, John P., SCA/PPT 
Fernandez, Mona E., SCA/PPT 
Fischer, Ernest J., 11, SCA/PPT 
Flaherty, Rita C., SCA/PPT 
Garrett, Jarita D., SCA/PPT 
Gonet, Carol A., SCA/PPT 
Gray, James P., Jr., SCA/PPT 
Gueli, Patricia M., SCA/PPT 
Hegeman, Glafira, M/FSI 
Heilsnis, Harold, SCA/PPT 
Helzner, Judith F., SCA/PPT 
Holmes, Kerry L., SCA/ onl 
Howard, Diane J., SCA/PPT 


Jackson, Brenda Delois, renee 


Kaye, “4 r Lance, SCA/PPT 

Lannon, por | C., SCA/PPT 
Lavis, Barbara M., IJC 

Lee, William Y., ‘SCA/PPT 
Marron, Winifred C., SCA/PPT 
Mayr, Thomas H., SCA/PPT 
McCarthy, Kathleen R., SCA/PPT 
McCombs, Leandra P., SCA/PPT 
McDonough, Patricia J., SCA/PPT 


Morris, Elizabeth Anne, ae PPT 
Muise, Karen Ann, SCA/PP 

Murphy, Edwards F., SCA/ PPI 
Owais, Naim J., M/FSI 

Palmer, Gwendolyn M., SCA/PPT 
Pate, Gwendolyn E., SCA/ PPT/AO 
Per on _ SCA/ PPT 
Reid, "Caryl A 

Ribner, thelinda. S., SCA/PPT 
Scali, John A., USUN 

Shahid, Habiba, M/FSI 
Stewart, Mattie S., SCA/PPT/AO 
Stewart, Thelma Delores, SCA/ PPT 
Surena, Andre M., L/UNA 
Swartz, Debra L., SCA/PPT 
Szlosek, Gustav P., SCA/PPT 
Tenney, Mary M., SCA/PPT 
Thurston, Thomas C., SCA/PPT 
Tufo, Joseph A., Jr., SCA/ PPT 
Walston, Shirley A., SCA/PPT 
Wilson, Christine C., SCA/PPT 
Zambello, James R., SCA/PPT 


REASSIGNMENTS 


Buchanan, Marsha Lynn, BF/FS to 
A/OPR/PBR 

Campbell, Mary F., EA to PER/MGT/PS 

Maddux, Sara J., S/CPR to BF/BP 

Murphy, Paul F., Jr., A/OC to A/OPR/RS 

Scott, Catherine E., A&CP to PER/G 


RETIREMENTS 


Dilley, Polly G., BF/FS 
Johnson, Velma F., DG/PER 
































































Keegan, James D., ARA/ MGT 
Traband, Frederick W., Jr., A/SY/E 


RESIGNATIONS 


Abshire, David M., H 

Agee, Patsy R., USUN 
Anderson, Violet A., |O 
Ashland, Margery J., PER/MGT/EX 
Barnett, Elizabeth C., M/FSI 
Bengtson, Julie A., A/OPR/ST 
Boyd, Stephen M., L/NEA 
Bradley, Ruth J., LWOP 
Brown, Annette, PM/MC 
Bush, George H., USUN 
Cohen, Eileen M., LWOP 
Ellis, Harriet E., EB/OCA/REP 
Frankland, Sue Ellen, LWOP 
Fronduto, Linda Susan, LWOP 
Garrett, Rita M., A/SY/FO 
Gols, Roberta M., LWOP 
Green, Gail, ACDA 

Green, Lillie S., SCA/PPT 
Gregory, Charlotte Ann, BF/FS 
Harbin, Geneva, LWOP 

Harvin, Betty A., P/PS/SCM 
Haseltine, Susan J., LWOP 
Hudson, Harry S., Jr., LWOP 
Hughes, John Joseph, ACDA 
Jackson, Sonja M., SCA/PPT 
Jant, Helen C., EUR 

Kenny, Jane A., USN 
Kessinger, Marilyn A., DG/MED/EX 
Krisman, Lana M., LWOP 
Legeer, Josephine A., ACDA 
Littell, Stephen R., SCA/PPT 
Love, Kenneth P., A/OPR/PBR 
Lucier, Rita Jean, LWOP 
Malloy, Mary Kay, S/R 

Marion, Christine M., 10/EX 
Mcintosh, Waukita K., ARA/CAR 
Miller, Juliana Alexis, ACDA 
Murphy, Eileen M., LWOP 
Noble, Linda Ann, ACDA 
O'Connell, Carolyn E., L/T 
Peets, Jacqueline, LWOP 
Petersen, Jean Vaden, PER/PCE/EP 
Rogan, John M., SCA/PPT 
Schiavetti, Karen A., A/OC/EX 
Serlin, Sandra W., A/OR/ADP 
Shields, Anne Penelope, LWOP 
Smiraglia, Rosemary, ACDA 
Tehauno, Eudora G., CU/ARA 
Thoren, Elise M., H 

Thrift, a A., ACDA 
Tivnan, Donald Michael, LWOP 
Torigian, Lee Ann, LWOP 
Toulme, Nill V., PER/MGT/EX 
Young, Maureen McCabe, SCA/PPT 









| FSS Promotions | 


The following Foreign Service 
Staff personnel have been promoted: 


Class 9 to Class 8 





David F. Abbott, Paris; Gertrude 
A. Andrzejewski, Buenos Aires; 
James L.. Butler, Paris; John W. 
Davis, Jr., Hong Kong; Linda A. 
Hayes, Brussels (meritorious); June 
M. Joyce, Caracas; Dale H. Larson, 
La Paz; Richard F. McCloughan, 
Dacca; Benjamin K. Miley, Jr., Mon- 
rovia; Michael W. Preslar, Bangkok. 





Class 10 to Class 9 


Phyllis Fox, Tokyo; Diane P. Kuntz, 


Lima. 














# U. S. GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE : 1973 512-188/9 


14 Common Excuses for Not Giving Blood 


The American Red Cross is the source of the following list of 14 of the 
more common excuses for not giving blood: 


1. “No one has ever asked me to donate blood.” 
Consider yourself invited. Blood comes only from people. It can’t be 


manufactured. Your gift could mean life for a sick child, an accident 
victim, or a elderly person facing surgery. 


2. “I gave my blood voluntarily but then Red Cross turned around 
and sold it.” 


If you gave through Red Cross, you must be mistaken. Red Cross 
does charge hospitals for part of the expense of collecting, processing, 
and distributing the blood. Hospitals often pass this charge on to the 
patient. Red Cross does not sell blood. 


3. “Frankly, I’m scared of giving blood.” 


Nearly everyone feels that way the first time. Donating blood has 
oe a habit with many people. A few regulars have become 15-gallon 
onors. 


4. “My insurance covers the blood I’d need.” 


Many insurance policies cover the cost of blood and its administration, 
but dollar bills can’t be transfused. Blood must be available when a 
patient needs it. 


5. “I don’t like Red Cross. 


Why not talk it out with us? A Red Cross representative could give 
you some facts about our services. Blood given through Red Cross is 
distributed to hospitals. Voluntary donors are needed in every com- 
munity. We provide the opportunity for you to become a donor. 


6. “I already gave this year.” 
Many donors give three and four times a year. 
7. “Other people must be giving enough blood.” 


The demand for blood and blood products is constantly increasing. 
The needs of patients must be met by more donors, people like you. 


8. “I don’t have any blood to spare.” 


The average adult has about 10 to 12 pints of blood in his body. 
Doctors say that healthy persons may give regularly. 


9. “I’m too young.” 

You can become a blood donor when you reach 18. Some states 
require a parent’s consent if you are under 21.” 

10. “My blood isn’t the right type.” 

Every type is the right type. Even rare types are needed all the time. 

11. “They wouldn’t want my blood because of the illness I’ve had.” 


If you have some doubts, check with your physician. However, the 
staff on duty will review your medical history before you make your 
donation. 


12. “I was pressured to give blood before, and I’m not going to 
donate again.” 

Some recruiters, keenly aware of the need for blood, may be a little 
aggressive. Red Cross can’t “pressure” anyone into giving blood. Dona- 
tions are completely voluntary. Many people need the blood that you 
alone can give. 

13. “My blood isn’t rich enough.” 

A sample of your blood is checked before you donate. 

14. “They'll take too much and I'll feel weak.” 

Less than a pint is all that’s taken. Your body manufactures new 
blood constantly. The volume you give will be replaced within a few 
hours. After donating, most people go about their usual activities. 
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The following list of current publications 
of interest to the foreign affairs community 
was compiled by the Library of the Depart- 
ment: 


Areas and People 


AFRICA: problems in economic devel- 
opment. Edited by J. S. Uppal and Louis 
R. Salkever. New York, Free press, 1972. 
353p. $11.95 

ANDREWS, Stanley. Agriculture and 
the Common Market. Ames, Iowa, Iowa 
State univ. press, 1973. 183p. $6.75 

BAINES, John M. Revolution in Peru: 
Mariategui and the myth. University, Ala., 
Univ. of Alabama press, 1972. 206p. $7.00 

CRUDEN, Robert. The war that never 
ended: the American Civil War. Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N.J., Prentice-Hall, 1973. 
208p. $8.95 

EUROPEAN security and the Atlantic 
system. Edited by William T. R. Fox and 
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